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E De Laval “Air-Tight” Separator meets the war- 

time need for economy and dependability. It saves 

the product — both butterfat and skimmilk; improves 

plant operating efficiency; uses little power and oil; 

requires few parts for repair or maintenance; works long 
hours with minimum attention. 
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At the same time the “Air-Tight”, operating in a 
completely enclosed system, gives you other advantages 
which you will consider almost equally important when 
peace comes. It produces better cream for fluid use or 
buttermaking; is more sanitary; is more convenient to 
operate of itself and enables the entire separating opera- 
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tion to be more conveniently arranged. 


If your present separator is worn beyond repair, 
De Laval is ready with new “Air-Tight” machines which 
can be shipped with reasonable promptness if suitable 
preference ratings are secured. 


An “Air-Tight” Separator installed in your plant now 
helps the nation produce more food today; will help 
your business produce more profits tomorrow. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York, 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited shall 


MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER prod 
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“Area of Production” Endangered 


Dr. H. A. Ruehe, Executive Secretary of American Butter Institute, Points Out in 
Special Bulletin Peril to Exemptions Under Fair Labor Standards Act 


HICAGO, ILL.—The Fair Labor 
CC standards Act provides for both 

partial and complete exemptions 
from the payment of overtime to em- 
ployees who are engaged in processing 
agricultural commodities which come 
within its “Area of Production” provis- 
sions. These exemptions are granted 
under sections 7 (c) and 13 (a) (10). 


In Section 13 (a) (10) neither the 
minimum wage nor the overtime pro- 
visions apply with respect to any in- 
dividual employed within the “area of 
production” (as defined by the Admin- 
istrator) engaged in handling, packing, 
storing, ginning, compressing, pasteuriz- 
ing, drying preparing in their raw or 
natural state, or canning of agricultural 
or horticultural commodities for market, 
or in making cheese, butter or other 
dairy products. This provision was en- 
acted for the purpose of exempting em- 
ployees engaged in the processing and 
handling of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts, including dairy and_ poultry 
products. . 


On June 5, 1944, the Supreme Court, 
in the case of Addison et al. vs. Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, Inc., held the Ad- 
ministrator’s definition of “area of pro- 
duction” to be invalid. This invalidated 
definition provides that an establishment 
shall be considered within the “area of 
production” only if it employs no more 
than 10 employees in exempt operations, 
and is located in the general vicinity of 
the place where the products were 
grown. 


Supreme Court Finding 


The Administrator under both Section 
13 (a) (10) and Section 7 (c) is directed 
to define “area of production”. Thus, 
tie Supreme Court, in declaring the 
above definition invalid has, in effect 
placed upon the Administrator the duty 
of more properly defining the term. 


The Administrator is now exploring 
various “area of production” definitions. 


On September 5 and 6, 1944, he held 
informal conferences in Chicago with 
various industry groups to have them 
present their views on the subject, prior 
to ordering a formal public hearing later. 
No formal action was taken at these 
meetings. However, the members of the 
industries present made the suggestion 
that “area of production” should be in- 
terpreted as the “area from which a first 
processing plant draws its raw materials 
for first processing”. 


Since then, the following definition has 
been suggested by a processor of dairy 
and poultry products: 


Under Section 7 (c), an employer shall 
be regarded as engaged in the first pro- 
cessing of any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodity during seasonal opera- 
tions within the area of production, if 
all the commodities processed come from 
the producer to the processing estab- 
lishment. 


Definition by Employment 


Under Section 13 (a) (10) an individ- 
ual shall be regarded as employed in the 
area of production when engaged in 
handling, packing, storing, pasteurizing, 
drying, preparing in their raw or natural 
state, agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities for market, or in making cheese 
or butter or other dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, if he performs those operations on 
materials all of which come directly from 
the producer to the establishment where 
he is employed. 


The above definitions would provide 
exemptions for the following operations 
provided goods came directly from the 
producer. 


I. A 14-week exemption from over- 
time for the 


a. Breaking and separating of eggs. 


II. A complete exemption from both 
the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions for: 

a. The buying and assembling of pro- 

duce by all our buying stations. 


b. The buying of produce by the 
drivers. 

c. The pasteurizing of milk or cream 
for market. 

d. The drying of milk or cream for 
market. 

», All operations in the manufacture 
of cheese, butter and other dairy 
and poultry products. 

“We believe,” says the sponsor of this 
proposal, “that this definition more close- 
ly approximates the original intent of 
Congress and may be justified from every 
angle.” 


Also since the conferences mentioned, 
others have suggested the following bases 
upon which to predicate an “area of 
production” definition: 

1. On a mileage basis. 

2. On a population basis. 

3. On a density of population basis. 

. On a ratio of farm labor to total 
labor—possibly in a county or sev- 
eral counties. 

5. On a ratio of farm population to 

total population. 


On a population basis (No. 2 above) 
the use of the census distinction between 
rural and urban populations seems to 
have the greatest support. Under this 
distinction, towns having a population of 
2,500 or under are considered to be 
rural. 

- Contest on Exemptions 


A public hearing will be held the latter 
part of this month by the Wage and 
Hour Administrator, at which time all 
interested parties must present evidence 
in support of their position. It is im- 
portant that our agricultural industries 
appear at this hearing and defend them- 
selves against being deprived of needed 
exemptions which Congress intended 
they should have. The American But- 
ter Institute will be represented at this 
hearing. 


Labor unions and others who are in- 
terested in eliminating all exemptions 
will put up a stiff fight to attain their 





end. Therefore, unless we act now, many 
who are engaged in the Dairy and Poul- 
try Industries and who, heretofore, have 
enjoyed the “area of production” exemp- 
tion, will find themselves forced to in- 
crease their present payrolls and operate 
their entire plants with the loss of this 
exemption. 


The dairy industry is requested to give 
this matter its most serious considera- 
tion. An adverse definition of “Area of 
Production” would seriously interfere 
with established markets which are now 
mutually satisfactory to both you and the 
farmers you serve. Views and recom- 
mendations should be sent without de- 
lay to the American Butter Institute at 
110 North Franklin St., Chicago 6. 


Oe 


BEAKES SUCCEEDS BURKE 

Washington, D. C.—C. H. C. Beakes, 
for many years actively identified with 
the New York Shed dairy field and more 
recently associated with the Dairy Unit 
of the Office of Price Administration’s 
New York Regional Office, has been ap- 
pointed to the post of chief of Dairy, 
Egg and Poultry Pricing Section of the 
OPA headquarters Food Unit here. 

Mr. Beakes, who is already in Wash- 
ington familiarizing himself with his new 
duties, succeeds Arnold J. Burke who 
has long been planning to retire from 
the OPA service. It is understood that 
Mr. Beakes will formally take over on 
December 10th. 


Mr. Beakes has had close association 
with and practical experience in the fluid 
milk producing, processing and distribut- 
ing fields in the New York area. He was 
first associated with his father in the 
operation of a New York State milk plant 
and joined the organization of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association 
when that big eastern cooperative took 
over the Beakes plant. 
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NEW NESTLE’S PRODUCT 


Beginning in the New York City area 
December 3, Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., 
has launched an intensive promotional 
campaign on its new improved evapo- 
rated milk product, described as “three 
times richer in Vitamin D,” according to 
C. K. Clausen, assistant sales manager 
for the company. 

Each can of the new product carries 
a special imprint stating that this line, 
under the new label, replaces Nestle’s 
“Lion Brand.” Every pint of the new 
product supplies 400 units of Vitamin 
D, the full daily minimum specified by 
food officials for infants, children and 
adults. 

The label of the new product stresses 
the formula change which results in a 
homogenized evaporated milk “Vitamin 
D Increased.” 
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Butter Still Short 


No Relief From Pinch in Civilian 
Supplies — Make Holds Well 
Below Last Year 


New York City’s butter supplies con- 
tinue fully as short as at any time, ac- 
cording to all indications. WFA weekly 
reports still show a shrinkage trend in 
the make and a better than 10 per cent 
average loss compared with the same 
time last year, the shrinkage in parts of 
the main butter belt running consider- 
ably greater. 


A larger proportion than normal of 
total production continues to be mer- 
chandised elsewhere than in the large 
terminal markets like New York. Quan- 
tities coming forward here for the legiti- 
mate market almost wholly move im- 
mediately to regular customers on an 
apportioned basis, with all prices press- 
ing ceilings. 

Consumer scramble to secure butter is 
possibly less intense. However, some 
form of voluntary rationing is almost uni- 
versally practised among retailers, and 
every channel could readily absorb a 
greatly increased volume at existing 
ration point levels of 20 to the pound 
without building any surplus. 


Production appears to have leveled off 
and even started a slow upturn. How- 
ever, all signs favor a continuation of 
free week-to-week losses compared with 
the same time in the previous year. 


The general situation has lately been 
further unsettled by recent widespread 
rumors that the governmental agencies 
involved were considering the possibility 
of increasing butter prices by 5c per 
pound to the producer, either through 
an increase in the subsidy or otherwise, 
with an accompanying cut of 2%c per 
pound in dry skim milk. 


This has tended to make creameries 
hold back shipments and hold butter al- 
ready here off the market for the present. 
It has also brought out loud protests 
from the dry milk group. 


There has been no official statement 
from Washington whatever as to whether 
such plan is even under advisement. In- 
formed opinion here, however, strongly 
discounts the chance of this move secur- 


ing approval of Messrs. Bynes, Vinson, 


Jones and Bowles. 
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MILK CAN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Washington, D. C.—Members of the 
Fluid Milk Shipping Containers Indus- 
try Advisory Committee at their recent 
meeting here recommended that the 
standardization features of Conservation 


Back the 6th War Laan Drive 





Order M-200, governing fluid milk ship- 
ping containers, be continued for the 
time being, the War Production Board 
has announced. 


Members agreed that the can stand- 
ardization provisions of the order per- 
mit the necessary milk can production 
with a minimum of manpower. How- 
ever, they called attention to the fact 
that the plug type cover is not favored 
by many users who prefer the umbrella 
type lid, which is now restricted by the 
order, and recommended that the re- 
striction on the manufacture of the um- 
brella type be revoked. 

The steel supply, WPB officials said, 
was believed sufficient to permit the lift- 
ing of the restriction of the order, but 
they doubted that under current man- 
power conditions any changes in the 
order could be made at this time. 


a 


WALKER-GORDON PURCHASE 


Plainsboro, N. J.—Announcement was 
made here December 2nd by Henry W. 
Jeffers, Chairman of Walker-Gordon Lab- 
oratories Co., that plans had been vir- 
tually completed for the purchase of the 
business by a group which has for some 
year been associated in the management 
of the company. One of the leading 
producers of certified milk in the coun- 
try, the Walker-Gordon Company is 
owned by the Borden Company. 

In his statement Mr. Jeffers pointed 
out that while Walker-Gordon would 
continue to devote its sole activities to 
the actual production of milk, increas- 
ing stress will be laid on the’ achieve- 
ment of further progress in the specialized 
field of scientific milk production. Under 
the new set-up all Walker-Gordon prod- 
ucts will continue to be distributed by 
the Borden Company and by the re- 
mainder of its present customers. 


FINED FOR CREAM SALE 





A fine of $150 for violation of War 
Food Order 13 by sales of cream of 
more than 19 per cent butterfat has been 
levied against Herman Kastenbaum of 
the Jericho Jersey Dairy of Long Island 
by the U. S. District Court of the East- 
ern New York district, according to Leslie 
R. Horn, compliance officer of WFA's 
Office: of Distribution. 

The fine was levied by Judge Matthew 
T. Abruzzo against Mr. Kastenbaum, a 
partner in the business, for open aud 
flagrant violation of Amendment 2 to War 
Food Order 13, through sale and de- 
livery of cream of butterfat content 
above 19 per cent. A ruling of nolle 
prosse was delivered in the case of Rubin 
Meyer, other partner in the firm. 

Mr. Kastenbaum was placed on six 
months’ probation on other counts in 
the case of the violation of WFO 13. 
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Questionable Move 


OOSTING December quotas limit- 
B ing individual New York Metropoli- 

tan Area dealers’ sales — compared 
with the base period of June, 1943—to 
105 per cent for fluid milk and 85 per 
cent for fluid cream is a move by Market 
Administrator C. J. Blanford which is 
of course decidedly to be welcomed by 
the producing and distributing branches 
of dairying within the New York shed. 
And it may react to the benefit of some 
elements in the consuming field. 

















However, soundness of the action 
from the standpoint of general industry 
welfare and dairy products consumers 
at large is at best highly questionable. 









Those fortuitous circumstances bring- 
ing about a material gain over last year 
in milk flow during the seasonal low 
production period could, it would seem, 
surely have been turned to better all- 
around advantage by permitting—or actu- 
ally fostering—the maximum attraction 
of surplus over fluid demands into butter 
and cheese, whose supply pinch long has 
squeezed civilian consumption to a vir- 
tual pittance. 











A Minor Effort 
N A MINOR effort to check the heavy 


flow of cream away from the cream- 

eries, long a leading factor in sharply 
curtailing butter production, War Food 
Administration officials here have re- 
cently sought to secure fuller technical 
observance of War Food Order 13, 
which limits the type, of customer to 
whom owners can sell either heavy or 
plastic cream. 





















Under date of November 24th L. J. 
Steck, Administrator of WFO 13, sent out 
the following notice to all creameries: 








“The continued diversion of cream 
from the production of butter impels us 
to caution you that the sale of heavy 
cream and plastic cream to bakeries, 
candy manufacturers, soup manufactur- 
ers, and other industrial users is prohib- 
ited by War Food Order 13, copy of 
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which is enclosed. Please note particu- 
larly paragraph (a) (4) and (b) (1). Under 
these provisions cream containing more 
than 19 per cent butterfat (or a slightly 
higher butterfat percentage where local 
laws require it) may not be sold to any- 
one except a milk distributor or a manu- 
facturer of dairy products. ‘Bakery goods, 
candies, soups, and similar foods con- 
taining milk or cream as an ingredient 
are not dairy products. 


“It would be appreciated if you would 
check your operations to see that they 
are in conformity with War Food Order 
13 so that the objective of the order, 
namely, an increased output of butter, 
may be realized” 

Whether this action will prove in any 
way effective in cutting the heavy rate 
of diversions cannot yet be gauged. At 
best it could serve no more than to 
close the relatively smaller leaks from 
the country’s churns. 


Sixth War Loan Drive 


OW APPROACHING close to its 
N set objective is the Sixth War Loan 

Drive, with its goal established at 
$14,000,000,000—a lot of money, even 
for the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world. And by now all must well 
realize that this vast sum is needed, 
urgently needed, to help pave the way 
to victory over our enemies. 


Even though previous purchases of 
War Bonds may have entailed some per- 
sonal sacrifices, there can be no relaxation 
whatever in our contributions to the war 
effort until the job is finished in complete 
victory for the Allied nations. Dollars 
invested safely and profitably in War 
Bonds, regardless of the amount, are 
meager in their significance compared to 
the privations, sufferings and even death 
experienced by tens of thousands of the 
gallant men and women serving in our 
armed forces in all parts of the world. 


Illustrated on the front cover of this 
issue of the ”Review” is a photograph 
generously supplied us by the United 


Buy U. 8S. War Bonds 





States Treasury Department, via the 
Marine Corps, which shows a member of 
that famous fighting group taking a brief 
time out from arduous hostilities in one 
of the far-off South Pacific isles to secure 
a bit of health-giving fresh milk from one 
of the native dairy cattle. 


Here is a minor example of the timely 
initiative constantly displayed by individ- 
ual American troops which in so many 
different ways enables them to better 
their well being during their steady, re- 
lentless forward movement to drive the 
enemy finally and completely from bit 
by bit of his early-conquered territory, 
back to eventual destruction upon his 
native islands. 


It is a sacred duty for us on the home 
front to back up these warriors in the 
front lines with everything possible to 
maintain their health, morale and safety 
to the highest degree, in order to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Market Law Warning 


N A CURRENT message addressed 
ie all milk dealers within New York 

State, Kenneth F. Fee, Director of the 
Division of Milk Control at Albany, calls 
particular attention to certain important 
prohibitions embodied in the Agricul- 
tural and Markets Law governing the 
sale of misbranded foods. Under the 
marketing controls imposed by the exist- 
ing legislation, sellers are prohibited 
from offering any article for sale under 
the name of another article. 


Technically interpreted, Mr. Fee points 
out that milk in any merchandising oper- 
ation should not be represented as 
“Ayrshire”, “Brown Swiss”, “Guernsey”, 
“Holstein”, or “Jersey” milk, or as the 
milk of any other breed of cattle, and 
the name of a breed of cattle should not 
be used on any milk bottle or milk bottle 
cap, unless all of the milk so represented 
or labeled is actually produced by cows 
properly identified with the breed named. 


“No milk,” he states, “will be regarded 
as having been produced by cows prop- 
erly identified with a breed unless every 
cow from which any part of the milk 
is obtained is a purebred of the breed 
named, or is a grade animal of such 
breed which has the general character- 
istics of the breed, and produces milk 
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of a character similar to that generally 
produced by purebred cows of such 
breed”. 


Director Fee concludes his admonition 
to the State’s milk distributors by cau- 
tioning that his department will be 
obliged to take appropriate action in 
any cases in which any dealer fails to 
comply with these requirements of the 
marketing law. 


Brucellosis Campaign Speeded 


ACCINATION against bovine 
brucellosis, or Bang’s disease, is 
hastening the suppression of this 
costly cattle malady, Dr. A. W. Miller, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
told members of the United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association at their annual 
meeting held in Chicago on December 


6. 


Since 1940 when the vaccination of 
calves was first adopted as a supple- 
mentary means of combating the disease, 
other beneficial uses have been found 
for the vaccine. Further research, Dr. 
Miller said, has shown that vaccination 
is as effective in adult cattle as in calves, 
and that the vaccination of entire herds 
has given good results in stopping the 
spread of infection. 


The main disadvantage of vaccination 
is its interference with the normal reac- 
tions to the diagnostic blood test which 
is the basis of brucellosis eradication 
under the control program. In calves, 
the interfering effects usually last only a 
few months and seldom over a year, but 
in older cattle they may persist for long 
periods. 


Illustrating the interest of cattle owners 
in calf vaccination, Dr. Miller cited the 
case of the original group of herds on 
which the vaccine was used experimental- 
ly, beginning in 1936. The owners of 
171 of 179 such herds, still in existence, 
are continuing the use of the vaccine 
and are well pleased with the results, he 
said. 


Because of such technical aspects, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry recommends 
close cooperation between herd owners 
and State livestock officials in order that 
the method of control best suited for 
individual cases may be used. The 
choice is commonly influenced by the 
degree of past and present infection, size 
and type of herd, management facilities, 
and possible exposure to infection from 
other premises in the neighborhood. 


* + © 
HEN THE HERD is small, it was 
WV poirited out, or when the infection 
is light and of long-standing, the 
best procedure is to follow the test-and- 


slaughter plan. Dr. Miller said that the 
national incidence of bovine brucellosis 
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was reduced by this method 50 per cent 
during the first seven years of the pro- 
gram, through the removal of more than 
2,000,000 reactors. But with the advent 
of a successful vaccine and as an aid to 
increased production, the slaughter pro- 
gram has been modified, he explained, 
to permit retention of reactors in some 
infected herds. These are maintained 
under State quarantine until vaccinated 
replacements become available. 


Owing to variable conditions and types 
of cattle raising in different States, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry does not 
recommend one fixed plan. Rather, Dr. 
Miller said, it has provided several from 
which States may make selections. They 
are (1) the test-and-slaughter plan, (2) 
test-and-slaughter with calfhood vaccina- 
tion, and (3) test-and-retention of re- 
actors, with calfhood vaccination. 


Indemnities are paid for reactors in 
only the first two of these plans. In 
addition, Bureau officials and research 
workers have assembled results obtained 
from the vaccination of adult animals 
and entire herds so that such methods 
may be used, under proper supervision, 
as the campaign develops. 


Dr. Miller concluded by asserting that 
it was the Bureau’s aim to eliminate 
brucellosis from our cattle population, 
and he called upon every one of the 
country’s ‘herd owners to make use of all 
methods available in the achievement of 
this laudable objective. 


—————— > —__—_ 


RESUME MILK HEARING 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration officials announced Decem- 
ber 4th that hearings will be resumed 
on December 20th on proposed amend- 
ments to New York milk marketing 
order. The sessions, which will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, are for the pur- 
pose of receiving evidence only on the 
question of change in the definition 
Class 3 milk. 


This proposal, which was submitted 
by the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., provides that milk used 
to make ice cream powder be included 
in the same class as milk used to make 
whole milk powder, that is, Class 3. 

As it now reads the order does not 
clearly specify the class or minimum 
price applicable to milk used for ice 
cream powder, and this uncertainty is 
reported to be retarding the manufac- 
ture of that product in the New York 
area. At the same time, Army and Navy 
authorities are requesting large increases 
in the production of ice cream powder 
and dry ice cream mix for use in ad- 
vance military areas and vessels. 

Previous hearings on several import- 
ant changes in the marketing order were 
held during the late summer. 


SOFT CHEESE CEILINGS 


Washington, D. C. — Nation-wide 
cents-per-pound ceiling prices have been 
established for Neufchatel and cream 
cheese at the production and wholesale 
levels, with no appreciable change in the 
national average of retail prices, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
December 5. 

The highest retail price of the 3-ounce 
package of cream cheese, and the high- 
est retail price of the one-pound package 
of Neufchatel, in three representative 
cities, are as follows: 

Cream cheese Neufchatel cheese 

(3 ounce package) (One-pound sale) 
PROUT TOUTE cccccsincesesses 0 Oe 42 
Chicago secon: UD 41 
San Francisco li -43 

Neufchatel and cream cheese pack- 
aged in glass containers will continue to 
be sold under their former base period 
“freeze” prices, OPA said. 


Producers’ prices for the two products 
are fixed by newly-established zones on 
a cents-per-pound basis. 
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MILK HEARING POSTPONED 


Washington, D. C.—The public hear- 
ing by the War Food Administration to 
consider a proposed order which would 
regulate milk marketing in the Columbus, 
Ohio, area has been postponed from De- 
cember 14 until January 23. The hear- 
ing will open at 11 a.m., e.w.t., and will 
be held at the Southern Hotel in 
Columbus. 


The postponement was granted at the 
request of milk handlers in the Columbus 
market and of representatives of the 
Dairy Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. These groups asked for addi- 
tional time in which to collect market 
information pertinent to some of the 
terms of the proposed order. 

—E 


RENEWS DAVIS-HALEY SHOW 


Sealtest, Inc., has nenewed the “Joan 
Davis with Jack Haley” program, Thurs- 
day, 9:30-10:00 p.m., EWT, on 75 NBC 
stations, effective January 4 for 52 weeks. 
McKee & Albright, Inc., placed the ac 


count. The Davis-Haley comedy com- 
bination has performed for Sealtest on the 
National Broadcasting Company network 
since July 8, 1943. 


CARNATION COMPANY RENEWS 


The Carnation Company, through 
Erwin Wasey & Co., Ltd., has renewed 
the Carnation Contented program, given 
Mondays at 10:00-10:30 p.m., EWT, on 
77 NBC station, effective January 1. A 
radio feature for 13 years, the program 
stars Josephine Antoine, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, and Basso Reinhold 
Schmidt, with music supplied by a chorus 
and Percy Faith’s orchestra. 
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Let him help you sell your 


This young man is the human interest 
“thook” in a sales campaign that can 
help you sell your Vitamin D Milk. The 
boy drinking milk shows in a graphic 
way that Vitamin D Milk is valuable to 
all growing youngsters; this theme is 
carried out all the way down the line, 
from posters to newspaper ads. 

There are nine major sales campaigns 
in the new and improved General Mills 
“Dollars for Dairies” conversion pro- 
gram. Each campaign is ‘‘tailor-made” 
to do a specific job. And, all together, 
they form one of the most powerful 
groupings of advertising material ever 
assembled to sell Vitamin D Milk. 


The nine campaigns contain 26 news- 
paper ads, varying in size from one to 
four columns; handbills; vitamin charts; 
posters, menu sheets for hotels and res- 
taurants, bottle collars, bottle hangers 
and folders, all in attractive colors; plus 
letters for doctors and dentists, radio 
continuities, instruction booklets and 
sales contests for routemen. All materi- 
als are available at our material cost, for 
regular and homogenized Vitamin D 
Milk. 

Why not make a free inspection of the 
complete ‘Dollars for Dairies’ bro- 
chure? Write us for complete informa- 
tion. Full details will be sent at once. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


December, 1944 





Asks Fair Farm Prices 


Dairymen’s League Head Urges Deter- 
mined Fight Against Trend To- 
ward a Socialized State 


Chicago, Ill. — Declaring that the 
United States is being propaganized into 
the philosophy of “full employment” as 
the foundation for national stability, 
Fred H. Sexauer of Auburn, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, in an address here De- 
cember 6 described full employment as 
“an end we seek, not the means to an 
end”, and said that if full employment 


Fred H. Sexauer, 
Dairymen’s League President 


is obtained by government employment, 
which is usually for other than produc- 
tive purposes, it leads to a socialized 
state. 


The principles of the past are being 
condemned and new philosophies ac- 
claimed, Mr. Sexauer told the 28th an- 
nual meeting of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, which 
represents nearly 400,000 farm families. 


“Thrift, independence, self-reliance, 
honesty and integrity no longer hold high 
place in our national ideals,” said Mr. 
Sexauer. “For the golden rule of in- 
dividual conduct has been substituted a 
golden rule by government action, and 
our government is our brother’s keeper. 


“It seems that the period following 
World War 2 will endeavor to rest its 
prosperity on ‘full employment’ of labor 
just as the postwar period of World War 
1 rested its prosperity on the theory of 
active business. We must determine 
whether this new philosophy is sound 
and should be substituted for that which 
considers agriculture as the foundation 
of the nation’s prosperity.” 


Basis For Free Society 


Mr. Sexauer declared that the only 
basis “upon which a free society, a free 
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nation and a sound economy can rest is 
a productive agriculture with equal pros- 
perity for farmers with those who pro- 
duce in other fields, those who live on 
investment, or those who live without 
producing by means of government em- 
ployment.” 


Stating that “government seldom suc- 
cessfully employs for productive pur- 
poses,” the Cayuga County dairy farmer 
pointed out that with no money coming 
from profit margins with which to pay 
those it employs, government has to ob- 
tain the money through taxes, and con- 
tinued: 


“If the money expended is greater 
than the tax load there must be increas- 
ing deficits and bond issues, and if great- 
er than both taxes and bond issues, there 
comes a time when this means deprecia- 
tion of currency. This, however, comes 
only after the government has spent so 
much and has controlled so many sources 
of production and business that we have 
a socialized state.” 


Under such a policy, said Mr. Sexauer, 
agriculture merely produces for the rest 
of the nation, receiving for its products 
what the rest of the nation feel it should 
have, and loses its importance as an eco- 
nomic base. 


Calls For Hard Thinking 


Calling on American farmers for 
“some real hard thinking on the main- 
tenance, preservation and repair of our 
economic and social structure,” Mr. 
Sexauer said, “there is no other like it 
in the world, there never has been, and 
the one we have will not continue long 
under present and prospective economic 
and political policies.” 


Declaring that a “sound, free economy 
can rest only upon a prosperous agricul- 
ture and active manufacturing,” Mr. 
Sexauer said that requires “a fair price 
level for farm products and equal buy- 
ing power for producers of basic com- 
modities with others in the nation as a 
first national consideration.” 


If fair prices are secured through gov- 
ernment control, he added, it means giv- 
ing up more individual rights and giving 
greater power to centralized government. 
This, he said, requires farmers to decide 
between supporting “full employment, 
with all it implies, as a solution to farm 
probl¢ms, with centralization of power 
in government as sound for the welfare 
of the nation, or insistance upon fair 
farm prices with fair prices for other 
basic commodities and active industry 
to create a prosperous nation.” 

oa  —___ 


PURCHASES MILK ROUTE 


Victorville, Col—Ralph Gossard has 
purchased the Snell Dairy’s milk route 
and commenced deliveries recently. 


Dairy Council Sessions 


Four-Day Meeting Set for Cleveland 
in January — Large Attendance of 
Industry Members Expected 


Chicago, Ill—As a double attraction 
to members of the dairy industry featur- 
ing results of its 26 years of service in 
the field, the National Dairy Council will 
combine its Annual Meeting and Winter 
Conference program this year. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been selected as the 
setting, and the dates are January 24-27, 
All those to be in atcendance are assured 
of an ent'ssiastic reception. Affiliated 
Dairy Council units are in active oper- 
ation in Cleveland, Canton, Dayton and 
Columbus, and there is lively interest in 
the organization of units in Akron and 
Toledo. 


The first day will be devoted to the 
annual business meeting of the Board of 
Directors in the morning, followed by an 
outstanding luncheon speaker at the noon 
hour. The afternoon will be given over 
to a striking presentation of the program 
of the National Dairy Council and its 
affiliated units. This will be something 
unique in Dairy Council history and will 
be one of the best opportunities ever 
offered for getting an up-to-the-minute 
view of this nation-wide nutrition educa- 
tion program. 

The second day will be highlighted 
by outstanding national authorities on 
consumption problems growing out of 
post-war adjustments. Full details will 
be announced well in advance. Mem- 
bers of the dairy industry are urged to 
be present, especially during the first 
two days. They are assured of a pro 
gram filled with vital information per- 
taining to major factors affecting the 
post-war consumption of dairy products. 

The next two days will be devoted 
primarily to carrying forward the educa- 
tional program of the industry. This 
phase will be pointed directly to assisting 
Dairy Council workers in enlarging and 
making more effective the nutrition edu- 
cation plans for the post-war period. 

<2 


SPECIAL PAYMENT ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that as 
soon as necessary administrative de- 
termination has been made that such 
payments are necessary, it will make 
special payments to milk handlers in the 
Cincinnati market, effective December 1. 

The payments will be made to help the 
handlers absorb an increase of 25 cents 
per hundredweight in the price which 
they must pay milk producers in the Cin- 
cinnati milk shed. Ceilings on handlers’ 
resale prices were not adjusted to offset 
this increase. The amount of the pay- 
ments will be determined Iater. 
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SAVES SPACE 


PYROGLAZE 


Pyroglaze is a copyrighted 
name of the Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Company used for 
colored lettering and design 
fused into the glass surface 
of the bottle. With proper 
handling it will last the life 
of the bottle. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO 
INSURE YOUR POST 
WAR BUSINESS ... 


Pyroglazed Thatcher T-Square bottles offer alert 
milk dealers everywhere the biggest opportunity 
for package merchandising since Dr. Thatcher 
invented the first milk bottle sixty years ago. 


Study the close-up above of this revolutionary 
bottle now in use at Borden's Racine, Wis. 
plant, and you'll readily see why .. ~ 


T-Square bottles save space from the point of 
delivery to storage in the home refrigerator . 
they are easy to handle and pour .*. .' even 
youthful chubby fingers can firmly and safely 
grasp a T-Square. 


Actual consumer surveys show T-Square is the 
bottle that is preferred by the majority of dis- 
criminating housewives. 


These are the reasons why progressive dairies, 
with an eye to the future, are insuring their post 
war business by converting to the Thatcher 
T-Square milk bottle. 


THATCHER MANUFACTURING CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
Detroit . Cleveland Cincinnati 
Rochester Pittsburgh 


sa 


atcher 


SUPERIOR QUALITY MILK BOTTLES 





“Test-tube” Cows Excel in 


Volume of Milk Production 


New Jersey College of Agriculture Studies Conclusively Show In- 
creased Output in Herds Built by Artificial Breeding 


HICAGO, ILL.—A means of greatly 
& increasing the efficiency of milk pro- 

duction on American farms was des- 
cribed here December 2 by Dr. J. W. 
Bartlett, head of the department of dairy 
husbandry, New Jersey State College of 
Agriculture. A study of artificial breed- 
ing just cgmpleted by his college gives 
conclusive evidence, he stated, that the 
science has progressed to the point where 
it can be adopted on a nation-wide scale, 
with resulting benefits to farmers hitherto 
impossible under natural breeding condi- 
tions, he told a meeting of the animal 
breeding section of the American Society 
of Animal Production at the Morrison 
Hotel. 


The study, sponsored by National 
Dairy Products Corporation in the inter- 
ests of improved dairying, compares the 
milk production records of 120 artificial- 
ly-bred cows on 112 New Jersey dairy 
farms with the records of cows that had 
been naturally bred. It is the first stuay 
of its kind that has been made by this 
college, which sponsored the first dairy 
cattle artificial breeding program in the 
United States in 1938. It is believed to 
be the first in the 600-year history of the 
science that gives specific evidence of the 
economic advantages of artificial breed- 
ing. 

Artificial Breeding Value 

“We are now able to prove,” Dr. Bart- 
lett said, “that the services of outstanding 
herd sires with the demonstrated ability 
to transmit increased milk and butterfat 
production capacity to their offspring, 
can be made available to large groups 
of farmers at substantially under the cost 


of maintaining a sire of inferior grade 
on the farm.” 


Dr. Bartlett pointed out that while 
artificial breeding had proved itself a 
distinct advantage to farmers who are 
financially able to maintain herd sires 
of their own, it is even more valuable to 
the large majority of America’s dairy 
farmers, who have herds of fewer than 
20 cows and for whom the ownership 
and maintenance of a high grade bull is, 
in most cases, economically impossible. 


He declared that in the post-war per- 
iod the existence of higher-producing 
herds on farms would enable farmers to 
meet demands with fewer cows and, con- 
sequently, less expensive feed and labor 


bills. 


“The day is not far off,” Dr. Bartlett 
said, “when a farmer with low producing 
animals will be unable to produce milk 
in competition with the owners of better 
herds, and still make a reasonable profit. 
Artificial’ breeding is the answer to this 
problem, as it enables the farmer with 
only a few cows to secure the services 
of the finest bulls and thus to compete 
on a comparable cost basis with the larger 
operators in the industry.” 


The study just completed in New Jer- 
sey shows that 120 “artificial” cows, bred 
from outstanding bulls, produced 9.3 per 
cent more milk and 14 per cent more 
butterfat than their naturally-bred moth- 
ers, or an axerage of 8,557 pounds of milk 
and 329.9 pounds of fat during a 305-day 
milking period. 


Their mothers, at the same two year, 


old age, and over the same period, pro- 


duced 7,823 pounds of milk and 287.7 
pounds of fat, or 734 pounds of milk and 
42.2 pounds of fat less than their 
daughters. 


This record, Dr. Bartlett pointed out, 
is all the more significant in view of the 
fact that the dams of the “artificials” 
were unusually high producers as com- 
pared with the average milk production 
per cow in New Jersey, which is among 
the highest in the nation. It is nearly 
4,000 pounds more milk per year than 
the per-cow average for the country as a 
whole. 

Better Bulls Possible 


Dr. Bartlett stated, however, that the 
limit has by no means been reached with 
respect to the development of bulls able 
to transmit higher milk and fat produc- 
ing capacity to their offspring, and that 
further experiment would probably dis- 
close ways of feeding and managing bulls 
to increase their fertility and superior 
methods of preparing, preserving and 
transporting their semen. 

He declared that artificial insemination 
of dairy cattle was still in its infancy in 
the United States and that the fullest 
development of the science, so far, had 
been handicapped by the lack of trained 
operators. 

“Under natural breeding conditions,” 
the New Jersey official stated, “increased 
milk production through better breeding 
has been held back because of the limited 
number of cows that can be bred to the 
few bulls with the proved ability to sire 
daughters better than their dams. With 
artificial breeding, the number of cows 
that can be bred and the number of 
heifers that can be raised from these 
better bulls is multiplied many times,” 
he pointed out. “This will permit farm- 
ers to cull out the boarder cows and still 
meet market demands with fewer cows, 
less labor and better returns.” 





Skaneateles, N. Y.—Roy Murphy & 
Sons, milk dealers of Marcellus, have 
purchased the Bradford Dairy from Mrs. 
Robert Brockway. 

















the handle. Tip it back and away you go! 
able for any size can. Ruggedly made but light in weight. 


With 4” composition wheolls.........................ccccssccscessees ‘ 
With 10” plain bearing semi-steel wheels.. 
With 10” moulded plastic wheels 


F.O.B. Millville. Ask Your Jobber or Write 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. mitivitte, Pa. 


The New Improved 


GIRTON CAN TRUCK 


HANDLES ANY SIZE MILK CAN WITH 
THE GREATEST OF EASE! — 


Simply roll the truck up to a can and catch the hook under 


uickly adjust- 
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WHICH WEIGHS MORE 


in the scale of Victory ? 








OFFICIAL U. 6. HAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


Which—the weigh can you need, or the military 
equipment our Armed Forces need? You know 
the answer. 


But—the good news is that now it has become 
possible to produce both, A year ago we were 
organizing, learning, and training new men and 
women to produce war materials. Now we are 


able to devote some of our facilities and man- 
power to the manufacture of modern R. G. 
Wright dairy equipment that wears longer in 
service and helps you to operate more efficiently 
and at lower cost. 


Dairy products are important to Victory, too. 
Ask us about your needs today. 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


——— 
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| CAN WASHERS ¢ BOTTLE WASHERS | 
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SURFACE COOLERS 


for the Dairy Industry 
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Conference at Burlington 


Dairy Plant Operators and Milk Distributors Group Hears Many Problems Discussed 
at Annual University of Vermont Short Course Sessions—Large Attendance 


(By Ernest O. Herreid, Professor of Dairy Manufactures) 


URLINGTON, VT. — The Short 
B course Conference for dairy plant 

operators and milk distributors and 
the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Man- 
agers Association were held in the Flem- 
ing Museum on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont on November 8th 
and 9th. There were 229 registered in 
attendance. The conference opened with 
greetings from John S. Millis, President 





Dr. H. B. Ellenberger, 
Association Founder 


of the University, followed by an address 
by Dean J. E. Carrigan who discussed 
the future of the Agricultural College 
and emphasized the need for expanded 
facilities so that Vermont might have an 
Agricultural College comparable to the 
other New England States. 


J. M. Prayer, Station bacteriologist, 
gave a progress report on the mastitis 
program that was inaugurated last year 
and which was given considerable atten- 
tion at the Short Course Conference in 
1943. This was followed by a discussion 
on work simplification in the dairy in- 
dustry by Harold G. Dunlap of H. P. 
Hood & Sons. He outlined the pioneer 
work which had been done on work sim- 
plification and showed two moving pic- 
ture films which were excellent illustra- 
tions of improvements which have been 
made in plant efficiency. 


Quality Improvement Stressed 


Milk quality was discussed by Leonard 
R. Dowd of the Sealtest Laboratories 
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who told how permanent quality im- 
provement can be achieved. He dealt 
with “down to the earth” fundamentals 
of sanitation that are necessary in the 
production of high-grade milk. He 
stated that quality improvement would 
result in increased consumption of dairy 
products, larger markets, satisfied con- 
sumers, more and better jobs in the dairy 
industry, greater satisfaction in a job well 
done, pride in dairy products and larger 
profits due to the reduction of losses. 


Dr. P. H. Tracy of the University of 
Illinois presented an up-to-date discus- 
sion of recent developments in dried milk 
and future opportunities for this product. 
He showed the growth and development 
of dried milk solids, dried butter fat, 
powdered cream, powdered ice cream 
mix, malted milk, dried whey, dried but- 
termilk and powdered whole milk. He 
predicted that the future of the dried 
milk industry will depend largely upon 
research because there are many prob- 
lems to be solved in order to place the 
dried milk industry on a profitabie basis 
that will insure the consumer products 
of high nutritional value at low cost. 


W. A. Wentworth of The Borden Com- 
pany discussed some of the post-war op- 
portunities in the milk business. He 
strongly stressed planning for the future 
and preparation to meet problems of the 
post-war period. He stated that we must 
improve the efficiency of milk distribu- 
tion and affect economies all along the 
route from the farmer to the cosumer. - 


He also stated that we must realize 
that the responsibility for a wider as well 
as a greater consumption of milk rests 
squarely upon the industry. The better- 
ment of public health with a greater use 
of fluid milk and all other dairy products 
is our great post-war opportunity. 


8-Point Dairy Program 


H. S. Eastwood of the De Laval 
Separator Company explained in detail 
the 8-point dairy program which is de- 
signed to improve the efficiency of dairy 
farmers and includes the following points: 
the abundance of high quality roughage; 
balance the herd with the feed supply; 


Back the 6th War Loan Drive 





keep production records of each cow in 


the herd; practice disease control 
methods; produce milk and cream of the 
highest quality; adopt labor saving 


methods; take care of the land; develop 
a sound breeding program. He em- 
phasized that the present allocation of 
dairy products indicates a continued 
shortage for civilian use, but it is not 
known how long this condition will exist. 


One of the opportunities of public 
relations with the 8-point dairy program 
is to develop recognition on the part of 
the farmer that the present prices for milk 
and its products may not always continue. 
This is recognized by congress, whereby 
legislation has been enacted which pro- 
vides for the guarantee to the farmer 
of not less than 90 per cent parity on milk 
for two years after the war. At present 
the returns for all milk is about 130 per 
cent of parity. As time carries the pro- 
ducer into the time of low returns the 
efficiencies as outlined in the 8-point 
dairy program will make it possible for 





Dr. E. O. Herreid, 
Association Secretary 


the farmer to counteract, in part at least, 
declining prices. 


E. H. Loveland, Extension Dairyman, 
explained that the program in Vermont 
had been essentially the same as the Na- 
tional 8-point Dairy Program where em- 
phasis had been placed on efficient ma- 
agreement, improvement of herd health, 
better breeding through the use of arti- 
ficial insemination, keeping of dairy 


(Please turn to Page 398) 
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Dripping wet, Patapar keeps its strength and beauty 


This sheet of Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment was soaked in water for 
hours. Then out it came, intact — dis- 
playing all its original lustre and dis- 
tinctive texture. Even when boiled 
Patapar keeps its strength and beauty. 


| Patapar resists 
a in | | <n grease, too 


ontrol 
of the 
saving 
evelop 
2 em- j 
ion of ' 
tinued 179 types 
aw, ae mn Patapar is produced in many types or 
; variations to fill a wide range of needs. 
For example, some types of Patapar 
are airtight. Other types are made for 
products which must have wrappers 
that allow them to “breathe”. There 
are types to meet varying requirements 
of wet-strength, grease-proofness, 
opaqueness. All in all, 179 different 
types cf Patapar have been perfected. 


Grease or oil can be left on Patapar 
without penetrating. 

Wrapped in Patapar, products with 
high grease content are kept fresh and 
appetizing. 
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present 


ea | : A few of Patapar’s 


he pro- many uses 


ms the , | 
8-point As a packaging material Patapar pro- 
ible for tects butter, meats, fish, cheese, ice 

cream, shortening. It is used for milk 
can gaskets, bottle hoods, box and can 
liners, bulk packaging units and for 
literally thousands of other purposes. 


Sas Lee : 





Complete 
printing service 


Patapar’s rich distinctive texture lends 
added beauty to the colorful effects of 
printing. Our plants are equipped with 
complete facilities for printing Pata- 
par in one or more colors by letter- 
press or offset lithography. 


Patapar Keymark 


This little keymark is 
the nationally adver- 
tised symbol of wrapper 
protection. It can be in- 
cluded on printed Pata- 
par at no extra cost. On 
airyman, ieseaie your wrappers, it tells 
Vermont customers that you are giving your 
. the Na- product the best possible wrapper 
here er- Protection. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
ent ma‘- 


d health, Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania 
2 of a a West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, California 
of dairy Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


5) Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Present Development of 


Dried Milk and Milk Products 


in the United States 


Address by Prof. P. H. Tracy, Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois, 
Before the 1944 Annual Meeting of the American Dairy Science Association 


been known a good many hundreds of years. The early 

nomadic tribes of Asia are reported to have prepared 
dried milk by exposing it to the heat of the sun in shallow 
bowls. The people of India have long made a dried butterfat 
called ghee. North American Indians knew the value of de- 
hydration as applied to the storage of fish and wild game for 
use during the cold winter months or while they were travel- 
ing through strange or enemy inhabited sections of the country. 


Tie art of food preservation through dehydration has 


Our early ancestors 
were also acquainted 
with the art of preserv- 
ing surplus food for 
later use by drying, 
and even today it is a 
common practice for 
some farm housewives 
to dry sweet corn and 
other vegetables and to 
preserve fruits such as 
apples and apricots 
through a process of 
dehydration. 


The dried milk and 
milk products industry 
is rapidly coming of 
age. The urgent need 
for dried products for 
use by our Army and 
Navy and for shipment 
abroad during World War II has greately stiraulated our in- 
terests in the perfection of methods of manufacturing and 
packaging dried milk and related products. From the. stand- 
point of total production, nonfat dry milk solids has been 
the leading product of this group. 





Prof. P. H. Tracy 


However, to research workers, dried whole milk and ice 
cream mix are of greater interest today because of the many 
problems that need to be solved before these products can 
be properly manufactured. Dried butterfat, dried buttermilk, 
dried whey, malted milk, and the many special dried milk 
products should also come in for their share of attention, not 
only from the standpoint of studying the manufacturing prob- 
lems related thereto, but from the standpoint of methods of 
increasing the profitable outlets for such items in the post- 
war period. 

Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


The growth of the nonfat dry milk solids industry has 
been phenomenal. The production of this product increased 
each year from 1916 when the output was 16,463,000 pounds 
until 1938 when the production was, 449,291,000 pounds, an 
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increase of about 2,800 per cent. Since 1938 the production 
has fluctuated somewhat, the lowest year was in 1939 (408,- 
380,000 Ibs.) and the highest year was in 1942 (626,562,000 
Ibs.). Ordinarily about 2/3 of the nonfat dry milk is used 
fer human food, but recently the military and lend-lease de- 
mand has been so great that the proportion used for human 
food has increased to over 90 per cent. 


The rapid growth of the nonfat dry milk industry can 
be attributed to several factors, the most important of which 
have been the improvement in the quality, nutritional research, 
and the consumer educational program, all of which have 
been brought about largely through the cooperative efforts 
of the industry made possible by the intelligent leadership of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


Nonfat dry milk solids have become almost a “must” in 
the baking industry. The research of Mitchell, Hamilton and 
Shields’ of the University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has shown that bread dough reinforced with 6 per 
cent dried nonfat milk solids, produces a loaf that is superior 
in nutritional value to bread enriched with thiamine, nicotinic 
acid, iron and riboflavin. These investigators also found milk 
bread to be equal to and in some respects superior to whole 
wheat bread from a nutritional standpoint. The market for 
nonfat dry milk solids in the baking industry is far from being 
saturated and will offer an additional outlet for many thou- 
sands of pounds of this product in the post-war years. 


The demand for nonfat dry milk solids in ice cream has 
likewise been on the increase and there have been many in- 
stances where this product has been successfully used to 
supplement fluid milk in the market milk industry. 


The success of nonfat dry milk solids in the baking and 
ice cream trades has lead to the development of several 
patented dried milk products that are supposed to have special 
advantages over the conventional type of dried nonfat milk. 


Dried Butterfat 


Dried butterfat, until recent months, has not progressed 
much beyond the experimental stage. Considerable progress 
has been made on this problem by the New Zealand scien- 
tists, McDowell, Dolby, Beatson and O’Dea.* A commercial 
unit is described that works 120 hours per week, with a ca- 
pacity of 20,000,000 pounds of butterfat per year. Fat losses 
vary from 0.9—1.3 per cent. The total cost of treatment 
including packing is 1.5 pence per pound of fat. The butter- 
fat so produced has a moisture content of 0.02 to 0.04 per 
cent, and is reported to have excellent keeping quality without 
loss in vitamin A. 


The future of dried butterfat in this country is uncertain. 





1Journal of Commerce, vol. 25, pp. 585-602, 1943. ~* 
*New Zealand Journal Sci. & Tech., vol. 24, no. 2B, p. 53b, 1942. 
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Citizen’s Dairy Finds KRIM-KO Booms 
Refreshment Sales at Filling Stations 


Ralph E. McKillip, Secretary of the Citizen’s Dairy of Springfield, 

Ohio says: “All sorts of people of all ages patronize filling station 
coolers. A great many of them like chocolate milk and have tasted 
many different kinds. That makes them plenty critical. They know 
the chocolate they like best and they insist on getting it! 

“This works out perfectly for us because we sell KRIM-KO—and 
folks in this town certainly know there is nothing finer. That holds 
true in the homes, schools and factories we serve, too. There’s no 
question in our minds but that KRIM-KO is the 2 to 1 favorite.” 


Yes, it’s the taste that tells, and in taste-tests all over the country, 

KRIM-KO still leads as the 2 to 1 favorite. The rich, tasty lavor— 

smooth consistency—the pre-war quality that has been main- 

tained through the exacting efforts of our laboratory control— 

these are the reasons that KRIM-KO has lead and will continue to 
lead in the chocolate drink field. 


KRIM-KO, AMERICA’S 2 TO I TASTE-TEST FAVORITE! 


Krim-Ko Company, 4830 South Christiana Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, 
New York, U.S. A. 


Beaver Falls 


wily 


F YOU'VE been getting along in your plant with 
just plain gaskets, let us date you up— won't you, 
please? 


The occasion is the day you start using Seal-Leaks. 
On that and every succeeding day, you can promise your- 
self to heave a long-and-delightful sigh of reliet; and that 
will beat any canoe trip you ever took down the river in 
the old courtin’ days. 


For Seal-Leaks aren’t just ordinary gaskets. Made 
by the Millions. From the famous sweet, resilient stock 
that is Beaverite’s own. Packed in our new-style unit con- 
tainers. that keep the unused Seal-Leaks clean. Yes, there's 
a snape and size exactly fitting every milk joint in your 
entire plant. 


So one order to your regular jobber does the trick. And if 
it’s a special thickness or shape, he'll get them for you 
promptly, saving you trouble and transportation expense. Ask 
your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by name, 





INC. 





With the development of continuous churning and the appli- 
cation of vacuum treatment, the manufacturing problems 
will be greatly simplified. Since dried butterfat when properly 
made has excellent keeping qualities and since it is practic- 
ally free of moisture and non-fat solids, this product will no 
doubt lend itself to the export trade. It is questionable, how- 
ever, if this country will be able to compete with the producers 
of New Zealand and Australia in a post-war period devoid of 
trade barriers. The possibilities of using dried butterfat in 
the manufacture of certain domestic foodstuffs such as ice 
cream and dairy spreads seem rather attractive, however. 


Powdered Cream 


In 1918, the first year for which figures are available, 
there were 621,000 pounds of powdered cream manufac- 
tured. Since this time the trend has been up and down with 
the peak year in 1924 when 1,018,000 pounds were made 
In recent years a very small amount of this product has been 
made, the production having dwindled to 54,000 pounds in 
1940. There is probably less need for powdered cream than 
most other forms of dried milk products. Poor keeping quality 
has limited the sale of the product. Powdered cream has also 
had difficulty competing with evaporated milk because of 
the greater convenience and lower cost of the latter. Improved 
methods of manufacture and an increased consumption of 
powdered whole milk may lead to an increased demand for 
powdered cream, especially for industrial purposes. 


Powdered Ice Cream Mix 


During the past 20 years various commercial investigators 
have attempted to manufacture a satisfactory powdered ice 
cream mix. The lack of a developed market, and the existence 
of certain manufacturing problems such as fat oxidation, sol- 
ubility of the mix constituents, and the difficulties of drying 
a product containing sugar had resulted in little progress being 
made up until the time of Pearl Harbor. The popularity of 
ice cream among our soldiers and sailors, many of whom are 
stationed in remote sections of this country and the world at 
large, has emphasized the need for a dried mix of good quality. 


The dairy industry has responded to this demand and 
is today selling the government many thousand pounds of 
powdered ice cream mix each month. Much remains to be 
learned about the proper method to manufacture this product, 
but the indications are that powdered mix is a war-time baby 
industry that will grow to maturity in the post-war period. 


Specialties 


The manufacture of dried milk products for special mar- 
kets is already under way. The dried defatted milk powder 
used by the baking trade has already been mentioned. The 
manufacture of products containing various combinations of 
milk and vegetable solids to meet certain specific demands 
of the food industries offers a fertile field for development. 
Dried chocolate flavor milk drinks have proven very popular. 
There are many powdered baby foods on the market contain- 
ing varying percentages of milk solids. 


This field is so highly specialized that little is known re- 
garding these products beyond what is given in the sales litera- 
ture that usually decorates the office of the pediatricians, or 
that which strays into the hands of nurses and others concerned 
with the feeding of infants. Special infant foods are expen- 
sive to develop and prepare and will likely never reach the 
tremendous sales represented by the infant consumption o! 
evaporated milk. 


Malted Milk 


Production figures for malted milk indicate little increase 
in the consumption of this product in 1940 (20,021,000 Ibs.) 
as compared with 1920 (19,715,000 Ibs.). Malted milk con- 
sumption increases in years of prosperity and decreases when 
business conditions are unfavorable. In other words, the de- 
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mand for malted milk, like whipping cream and ice cream, is 
directly related to the purchasing power of the consumer. 


It is evident, therefore, that the consumer considers the 
cost of the food solids in malted milk to be greater than the 
ost of certain competitive essential food products. While 
there is some malted milk consumed in the home, the greatest 
outlet for this product is the soda fountain—a condition that 
will likely remain unchanged for some time to come. 


Dried Whey 


The manufacture of dried whey has nearly trebled in 
the last five years. There was as much dried whey manu- 
factured in 1942 as there was dried buttermilk made for stock 
food in 1936. The food value of whey solids has been recog- 
nized for some time but the difficulties that would be encount- 
ered in gathering whey from the various small cheese factories 
for the purpose of drying at a central point, and the costs 
that would be involved in such a procedure have not favored 
the development of this business. 


The need for additional food solids during the war and 
the general shortage of milk solids has greatly encouraged the 
use of whey solids for human food. With the centralization 
of cheese-making operations and with the wider acceptance 
by the industry of quality programs such as that recently in- 
augurated by the Kraft Cheese Company, much has been done 
to make whey manufacture a profitable enterprise. The less 
whey placed in the sewer or used for stock food and the 
higher the proportions used for human food or medicinal pur- 
poses, the more economical will cheese-making operations 
become. 

Dried Buttermilk 

The merits of dried buttermilk as a food for poultry and 
hogs has been recognized for some time. In Germany this 
product has been used for calf feeding during the war, thus 





Honored by War Department 


—OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY PHOTO. 
dames P. Johnston, president of The Dairy Sealed Co., Division of The 
Borden Company, is presented with the War Department’s Exceptional 
Civilian Service Award for his ‘‘outstanding achievement in supplying 
fresh milk daily to all Army camps in the U. 8S. without disturbing the 
civilian supply’’. 

Major General E. B. Gregory. The Quartermaster General, makes the 
presentation at a ceremony held on November 16. 
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DOLLAR EFFICIENCY-work 
done per dollar spent— measures 
the value of steam generation 


If you are planning immediate boiler installa- 
tion or replacement, the efficiency and econ- 
omy of a Cyclotherm Steam Generator will in- 
terest you. While the range of available units 
obviously cannot be on a peace time basis, 
Cyclotherm engineers will gladly cooperate 
in meeting your needs in power, processing or 
heating with available units. 

Cyclotherm meets the dollar efficiency test 
through a wide power range (10 to 300 horse- 
power) with both oil and gas fired units. Its 
exclusive principles of combustion and design 
have proved Cyclotherm’s dollar saving and 
dollar making capacity under most rigorous 
operating conditions. 

Cyclotherms are fully automatic, sturdily 
built and completely self contained. They give 
years of trouble free service with a minimum 
of attention. 

Detailed additional information will be sup- 
plied promptly upon request. 


30 Horsepower 
Cyclothcrm Steam Generator 


CLOTHERM 


a 


Uff f) 


WZ STEAM GENERATOR 
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AMES IRON WORKS 
OSWEGO .. NEW YORK..BOX 712 




















Check these Plant-Tested 
features of the 


DAMROW “vapor-FILM” 


Pasteurizer! 


Sum FASTER — MORE UNIFORMLY. . . 
With 8 to 14 more feet of efficient heating surface, the Dam- 
row “Vapor-Film” requires only 7 minutes to heat up to 
158°. Yet heating is gradual, for at no time is the metal 
en the inside of milk tank more than 5° higher than the 
milk. 


yY HOLDS HEAT LONGER 
Jacket insulation and air space prevent loss of heat when 
steam is turned off. In twelve hour test 45° milk raised 
only 1°, 145° milk only dropped 2°. This is an important 
economy feature, too. 


AVOIDS BURNT FLAVOR... 

Protects milk quality and cream line. No “hot spots” are 
possible, for no water or direct steam contacts inner milk 
tank—only condensed vapor (Vapor-Film). Also avoids 
lime or water stone building up in heating chamber. 


Tests under operating conditions in many plants prove that 
the DAMROW “’VAPOR-FILM” has no equal in pasteurizing 
efficiency, accurate control of temperature, and economical 
operation. Write for details. 


DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” Pasteurizer 
Capacities from 30 to 1000 gallons 


DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 


204 Western Avenue Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 





conserving the fresh milk for human consumption. Dried 
sweet cream buttermilk has been found to be a desirable 
source of additional solids for ice cream mix. Since the de- 
mand for dried buttermilk for feeding livestock will depend 
largely upon the cost of competitive animal foods which 
ordinarily are rather plentiful, and since there are a limited 
number of creameries equipped to make this product, the 
production of dried buttermilk, probably will not increase 
at a rapid rate unless conditions change in the butter-making 
industry. 


If there is an increase in the amount of sweet cream man- 
ufactured, as some people predict for the post-war creamery 
industry, then there probably will be an increase in the amount 
of dried sweet cream buttermilk manufactured. This product, 
which can be used as human food, will make a more profitable 
outlet for the non-fatty constituents of milk which otherwise 
would be used for stock food. From the standpoint of efficient 
utilization of milk solids, the establishment of whole milk 
creameries of such size that they can profitably manufacture 
dried defatted milk or sweet cream buttermilk seems a logical 
procedure. This would be particularly desirable in connection 
with the establishment of a dried butterfat industry in this 
country. 


Powdered Whole Milk 


Dried whole milk was being made by a limited number 
of domestic manufacturers at the time of World War I. It 
was not uncommon at that time to see displayed in drug store 
windows in the larger southern cities exhibits of Klim (milk 
spelled backwards), a product of the old Merrell-Soule Com- 
pany which later was taken over by the Borden Company. 
The development of the fluid milk industry in the south dur- 
ing the past 25 years apparently relegated powdered whole 
milk to specialty markets such as infant foods, and to export 
trade, such as the markets of central and South American 
countries. 


Increase in the output of powdered whole milk has been 
gradual since 1916, the production curve even turning down- 
ward five times in the 20-year period ending in 1936. The 
second world war has of course been responsible for the tre- 
mendous increase in the manufacture of this product in recent 
years. The estimated production for 1943 of 124,300,000 
pounds was nearly 60 times that of 1916 and over 4 times 
that of 1940. 


Much of the research work done on powdered whole 
milk has been carried out in commercial laboratories so that 
the literature is rather devoid of answers to some of the manu- 
facturing problems. The major problem has been the oxida- 
tion of the butterfat and/or the phospholipid material con- 
tained in the milk, and changes in certain of the protein 
constituents. 


The big question has been how to prevent oxidation 
Since oxygen is a contributing factor, the logical procedure 
for finding the proper methods of manufacture seems to be 
to prepare and package the powder so that there is little 
oxygen present in the packaged product. In this connection 
packing in carbon dioxide and/or nitrogen with the exclusion 
of air was early found to be beneficial. 


This procedure has been carefully studied by the English 
investigators, Lea, Moran, and Smith. High temperature pre- 
heating (170-250 deg. F.) has been found to retard oxidation 
through the formation of compounds belonging to the sul- 
phydryl group in both the combined and free state. Thesé 
substances act as powerful antioxidants, thereby intercepting 
the oxygen in the head space before it combines with the 
other oxidizable solids present. 

The actual addition to the milk before drying of similarly 
acting substances found in the vegetable kingdom, such as 
gum guaiac and wheat germ oil, has also been. found to be 
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eTective in retarding oxidation. Studies in progress at the 
present time suggest that the size of the powder particle and 
the «mount of air incorporated in the milk might have some 
relation to the rapidity with which oxidation progresses. 


One of the most important factors contributing to the 
oxidation is storage temperature. As the temperature is raised 
above 70 deg. F., oxidation—conditions being favorable—pro- 
ceeds rather rapidly. One thing we should not lost sight of 
in our milk powder research is that consumer acceptance will 
depend upon other factors, as well as the one related to the 
keeping quality of the powder at elevated temperatures. 


Milk powder at its best will deteriorate rather rapidly 
at high storage temperatures. However, there is no particular 
reason why milk powder in the post-war period should be ex- 
pected to withstand long storage period at elevated tempera- 
tures. Much of the powder can be used within a few days 
or weeks after manufacture and even that intended for house- 
hold use can be kept under favorable storage conditions for 
a large part of the time before it is opened. 


Powder, to be accepted by the housewife, must come in 
a package of convenient size; it must be easy to open; it must 
be of such particle size that it can be easily dispersed without 
heating, and the reconstituted product must not feel powdery 
in the mouth. It must not churn out. It must not leave a 
deposit on the side of the glass or in the bottom of the con- 
tainer. It must taste fresh, and not have a cooked or oxidized 
flavor. The flavor should not change materially upon storage 
in the refrigerator for 2 or 3 days. 


Adequate directions for reconstituting the milk with the 
minimum amout of kitchen equipment must be provided. And, 
last but not least, experimenters must develop methods of man- 
ufacturing powder that will not only produce a product of the 
right quality, but at costs that will make the purchase of 
powdered whole milk attractive to the thrifty housewife. 


Milk Drying Mechanics Considered 


Few improvements have been made in the mechanics 
of milk drying. While spray drying is recognized as the most 
practicable method, it is by no means an ideal procedure. 
Much heat is lost by radiation and through the fan exhaust. 
Consequently if we are to continue using this method, some 
thought should be given to removing more moisture during 
the condensing process, as dehydration can be done more 
economically in the vacuum pan than in the drier. Incidentally, 
there is some evidence that the drying of a highly concen- 
trated milk also results in a product of somewhat better keep- 
ing qualities. 

Much of the damage that is done to the flavor of milk 
during storage undoubtedly comes from the oxygen in the 
air occluded in the powder particle. How much of this comes 
from the air in the milk at the time of spraying and how much 
is due to the air used to dry the milk is not definitely known. 
In either case, the problem exists and is one worthy of the 
consideration of investigation. 

It seems that the ideal set up for drying milk would be 
a continuous operation in which the milk after homogenizing 
was flashed to a high temperature and without holding drawn 
into a high vacuum where the solids were raised to a con- 
centration of 50-52 per cent, and then without cooling or re- 
¢irculation in the presence of air taken to the drying chamber. 
Proper control of air currents in the chamber will be necessary 
to avoid the dried milk from coming in contact with the hot 
air, thus lowering the solubility of the powder. Constant re- 
moval of the powder is also advisable for the same reason. 

Most investigators are convinced that gas packing is 
essential, yet the engineers have done very little to streamline 
this operation. Double handling of the powder is wasteful 
and costly. It should be possible to pack the powder as it 

(Please Turn to Page 392) 
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"NOTES TIMI LICE Lee LL TT: CREAM INDUSTRY 


Published in the interest of the trade by 


MONO CONTAINERS 
DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


Victory headlines. Good news. Close behind the successes on 

the battle and home fronts is the Dairy Industry. Let's take a 

peek at a few typical headlines: ‘Dairy Products Demand 

Grows”’ “Milk Goes To War On Many Fronts.” Just an 

inkling of the heavy demands made on the Dairy Industry today. 
** * * * 


Ribbons and huzzas to those Milking Machines. Their con- 
tributions: bigger and better wartime milk production. More 
than a quarter of a million strong in their family. They're doing 
a yeoman’s job down on the farm helping Mr. Farmer hit new 
peaks of production. They save him 244 man-hours per day. 
That would be 700 man-hours per machine per year. 


5 


If counting stars is a stunt—what about 
52 billion quarts of milk? That's the amount 
produced annually in our country. No rpom 
for waste as every drop can be used. For 
instance, it would take a diet of 20 apples 
each day to equal the amount of calcium you 
get out of three glasses of milk. 
a Bs Oe 


Milk slogans also serve. Iowa comes through with this one: 
“Let's Get That Extra Squirt.” Silly? Not at all. Figure-wise 
Iowans point out an extra squirt twice a day from lowa's 
1,464,000 cows will produce approximately 55 million EXTRA 
pounds of milk in 1944. 


— ws 


A round of cheers—all, together—for 

Gwendy, the Ice Cream Machine. She's sta- 

tioned at Port Moresby, New Guinea. 

Gwendy serves 20 gallons of ice cream a day. 

Enough to take care of 500 generous por- 

tions—and 800 in a pinch. Gwendy's “first 
fruits” go to men in hospitals. Priority goes to the men who 
are evacuated by air. Casualties are met as planes come in— 
being served heaping dishes of Gwendy’s finest, right at the 
air strips. . 


Then there’s the other side of the battle-picture—the industrial 
home front—more evidence of Mono’s versatility. My how 
those paper containers roll up their sleeves and go about their 
indispensable wartime tasks. What ground they cover! They 
report for duty at paper mills as measures for colors and chemi- 
cals, at hospitals as research samplers, at chemical labs for 
elaborate, brainy testing, at industrial plants in place of alumi- 
num and other metal containers. And that’s just a sampler. 
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Files Strong Protest ” 


Dairymen’s League Opposes Possible 
Legalizing by Health Department 
of “Reconstituted” Milk 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association has filed with the New York 
City Department of Health a strong pro- 
test. against any regulation permitting 
distribution of “reconstituted” milk. The 
action followed submission by the De- 
partment of a questionnaire to dairy 
plant operators asking their attitude to- 


ward the product. The Department list- 
ed four types of reconstitution,—the use 
of whole milk powder and _ water, 
skimmed milk and butter, skimmed milk 
and cream and skimmed milk and butter 
oil. 

Leon A. Chapin, treasurer of the 
Dairymen’s League, announced that any 
regulation permitting sale of “reconsti- 
tuted” milk would deprive dairy farmers 
of a large-part of ‘their market for fluid 
milk. Farmers have invested hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in conforming 
with New York regulations, he said and 
continued: 














LEAVER-BROOKS oii-fired steam gener- 

ators can give you steam for heat, power 
or process uses quickly and in volume—15 to 
500 HP. Cost per lb. of steam (fuel and main- 
tenance) is unusually low—guaranteed thermal 
efficiency of over 80% and long intervals be- 
tween calls for cleaning and replacement make 


it so. 


These steam plants are shipped to you as com- 
pact, complete units ready to set in place on 


Instant steam cost 
calculator! 


ordinary floors and connect to piping. Embody- 
ing all modern automatic features, Cleaver- 


Brooks steam generators make very little 


Write for this steam 
cost calculator! 


It will help you to find 
out “where you are at!” 


Yours for the asking! 


demand on your operating crew for attention. 
Their inherent cleanliness makes them the ideal 
steam source for milk plants. 


CLEAVER -BROOKS CO. 


5137 N. 33rd St., 


Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


STEAM 


Cleaver-Brooks GENERATORS 





Calls Supply Sufficient 


“There is a sufficient supply of milk 
for New York at all times. Due to the 
cost of manufacturing, reconstituting and 
distribution, the price to consumers fo: 
reconstituted milk would not be ma- 
terially lower than fluid milk. In ow 
opinion the sanitary quality of milk used 
in making skim milk powder, whole mil! 
powder, cream and butter oil from areas 
outside the New York Milk Shed is no! 
comparable to milk now produced unde 
regulations of the New York Departmen 
of Health. 


“We do not believe that either con 
sumers or producers would benefit b; 
allowing reconstitution of milk, even 
though the products used were restricted 
to those produced in plants approved by 
the Department of Health.” 


Mr. Chapin disclosed that the Leagu: 
has requested the Department to take 
no action on the proposal without hold 
ing a hearing at which dairy farmers ma) 


be heard. 


Disclaims Precipitate Action 


Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, Commissione: 
ot Health, said later that his department 
had no intention “of precipitate action” 
on any regulation permitting distribution 
of “reconstituted” milk. 

Dr. Stebbins said the questionnaires 
had been part of an industry-wide sur- 
vey, to be followed by conferences 
among producers, handlers and consum- 
ers. He added that there would be 
“every opportunity for hearings” before 
any action was taken. 


GENERAL MILLS PROMOTIONS 


Leo Walsh and Frank Dowe Elevated 
in Vitamins Division 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Leo J. Walsh, 
previously head of Minneapolis General 
Mills’ Vitamin D for fluid milk has been 
appointed manager for all General Mills 
Vitamin Product sales, it has been an- 
nounced by Harry A. Bullis, president 
of the company. 

Mr. Walsh will tae over the Nev 
York offices of the company’s Specia! 
Commodities Division, assuming 
duties formerly assigned to Frank Dowe 
Jr., who has resigned to become sale 
manager of vitamin products for Distilla 
tion Products, Inc., owned jointly b: 
General Mills, Inc. and Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Mr. Walsh will occupy the presen 
offices at 80 Broad St., New York City 
In commenting on his new position, Mr 





Walsh pointed up the increasing import- 


ance of the role of Vitamin D in fluix 
milk merchandising. “The inclusion o 
Vitamin D in milk is an important facto 


in good nutrition,” he stated, “in that it 
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provides for fuller utilization of the cal- 


cium and phosphorus present in the ‘most 
perfect food’. ” 


This move is coincident with a new 
service recently established by the com- 
pany for dairies—called the “Dollars for 
Dairies” plan and noted in last month’s 
issue of the “Review”—which consists of 
a complete merchandising program, in- 
cuding advertising, sales, customer rela- 
tions tips, etc., on Vitamin D milk. 


ARPI process Vitamin D, developed 
by General Mills in 1931, has expanded 
rapidly over the past few years. Many 
dairies using ARPI Vitamin D and meet- 
ing the other standards set, now carry 
the Seal of Acceptance of the American 
Medical Association on their Vitamin D 
milk. 
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LEND-LEASE SURVEY 


FEA Reports on Nine-Months’ Com- 
parative Figures on Foods 
Washington, D. C.—Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic Administrator, stated 
October 29 that shipments of lend-lease 
food from the United States to our allies 


in the first nine months of the current | 
year “represented a generally smaller pro- | 


portion of our national supply than in 
1943, while the volume received as re- 
verse lend-lease by our armed forces, 


notably in the United Kingdom, Australia | 


and New Zealand, continued heavy. 


“Figures now available,” 
Crowley, “indicate that we received 
149,000 long tons of food from Australia 
alone in the second quarter of 1944, 


briging the cumulative total received | 
from that country to 594,370 tons. More | 
than 90 per cent of the food consumed | 


by our troops in the South and Southwest 


Pacific is supplied by Australia and New | 


Ze: land as reverse lend-lease. 

“Of twenty basic food classifications, 
the proportions of our lend-lease ship- 
ments to national supply in the first nine 
months of the year were lower in twelve 
instances, higher in six and unchanged in 
two. In terms of volume, however, lend- 


De-ember, 1944 


lease continued to supply about 10 per 
cent of the British requirements and to 
play an important part in sustaining the 
rations of the Soviet Army. The United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. receive vir- 
tually all lend-lease foods shipped from 
the United States.” 

Reductions in the lend-lease per- 
centage of total national supply were 
shown in all classes of meats, Mr. Crow- 
ley’s figures showed. “This year we have 
shipped under lend-lease 8.1 per cent of 
our supply of all meats (dressed weight 
basis) as compared with 9.3 per cent last 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


year,” he stated. “A slight gain was 
noted in the movement of milk products, 
due to increases in the propc rt‘on of our 
dry whole milk and cheese shipments. 
However, we have sent only 3.6 per cent 
of our butter, 12.2 per cent of condensed 
and evaporated milk and 29.4 per cent 
of dry skim milk, all of these being reduc-’ 
tions from the 1948 totals. Lend-lease 
took 4.1 per cent of our butter last year. 
Butter under the lend-lease program is 
shipped only to the Russian Army, pri- 
marily for use in hospitals. 

Dried egg shipments, the report says, 
represented 12.1 per cent of the country’s 
egg supply. 
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» MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.— 


*, «+ Super-Nufos...HTH-15.,. 


Dry Ice . . . Carbonic Gos... A i 





Batis s 


. . » Cowstic Soda . . . Soda Ash . . . Bicarbonate of Soda . . . Liquid Chlorine . . : Bleaching 
..« PH-Plus . . . Synthetic Salt Cake . . . Sodium Chiorite Products . . . .Sodium Methylate . 
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suIPMEN® 


Pouring the mix into an E-T batch 
freezer on a battleship whose offi- 
cers and crew eat 200 gallons of 
ice cream a day 
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SERVING THE NAVY 
SINCE 1921 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


By far the biggest navy that the world has ever known 
gets by far the biggest part of its daily ice cream from 
E-T equipment. 

This equipment is not new to our fleet. E-T has been 
standard for years on the navy’s capital ships—battle- 
ships, carriers and cruisers—and also on many trans- 
ports, tankers and hospital ships. 

Now, every day, half a million men of the navy eat 
ice cream made in E-T equipment. 

This equipment is not available at present for civil- 
ian use. It keeps going out in a steady stream not only 
to sailors but to soldiers and marines, to Wacs and 
Waves—to every arm of our forces. For ice cream 
builds morale—and morale builds victory. It is to that 
end that E-T builds 100% for war-service. 


EMERY THOMPSON 


MACHINE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
ai Rider Avenue New Y rk, 5] 





Dried Milk and Milk Products 


(Continued From Page 389) 
is removed from the drier by a continuous batch system. 


The powder should pass from the drier to a grinder and 
then to a filler, then to a gassing chamber where the cans 
are subjected to complete evacuation followed by gas treat 
ment and then sealing without exposure to the outside ai 
Then after checking for leakers, the can will be ready for lab« 
ing and shipment. All operations should be continuous and 
mechanical so as to utilize the minimum amount of labor, with 
a minimum handling of the powder. 


Future Depends Upon Research 


The future of the dried milk industry will depend largely 
upon research. There are many problems to be worked on. 
Since most of the powder will be made by a few large manu- 
facturers, much of the research progress will be made in 
commercial laboratories. However, public supported insti 
tutions should shoulder their share of the research program, 
for such institutions have a certain responsibility to the con- 
suming public that should not be lost sight of. 


If the consumer can be supplied milk solids of high nutri 
tive value at less cost, then we are justified in spending con- 
siderable time and effort on research programs that will bring 
to light the necessary facts for the manufacture of dried milk 
and milk produtcs. Unless public research institutions possess 
the necessary fact, there cannot be progress of the highest 
order. 


Research needs to be done along certain definite lines. 
We need to know more about the relation of the method of 
manufacture to the keeping quality, palatability, and usability 
of the product. Studies need to be made to determine new 
uses of dried milk and milk products in order to help absorb 
the milk surplus that this country will eventually experience. 


And finally, studies are needed to determine the nutri 
tional properties of dried milk and milk products as effected 
by methods of manufacture and conditions of storage. We 
should be careful in setting up our standards and specifications 
not to close the door on research for there is much to be 
learned about dried milk and milk products, and the dangers 
of preconceived ideas formulated upon a limited knowledge 
are great. 





Drum Dryer for Cow Feed 


The Hon, Simeon 8. Willis, Governor of Kentucky, officially opens the 
$685,000 dry house of the George T. Stags plant of Schenjey Distillaries, 
Inc., at Frankfort, Kentucky, where valuable solids from this big distil- 
lery’s slop are recovered and will be profitably seld as dry cattle-feed. 
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Indiana Groups Meet 


Two-Day Session at Indianapolis Highlights Prep- 
aration for Post-War Dairy Operation — 
Associations Consolidated 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND. (EB)—A consideration of post-war 

plans was the theme of the recent two-day conference of 

leaders of the dairy industry in Indiana by the Indiana 
Manufacturers of Dairy Products Association and the Indiana 
Milk and Cream Improvement Association, Inc. Before the 
meeting began, the two organizations were consolidated. 


Motion picture films provided by the Dairy Council of 
Indianapolis featured the opening session, which was attended 
by nearly 300 persons. Charles M. Fistere of Washington, 
Walter D. Hunnicutt of New York and Charles Speaks of 
New York were among the speakers. 


At a Juncheon meeting John Taylor of the bureau of 
dairy products of the Indiana State Board of Health, dis- 
cussed “State Standards and Quality Dairy Products,” and 
John L. Quinn, Jr. of Indianapolis spoke on “Disposal of Dairy 
Industry Wastes.” 

A banquet was held at night with Dean E. C. Young 
and Dr. E. H. Matzen both of Purdue University, as guest 
speakers. 

Urges Publicity Use ti? 

Indiana dairy interests should co-operate with the in- 
dustry in making use of advertising to help solve present and 
post-war problems and sustain national demand for dairy 
products, said Mr. Hunnicutt. He urged co-operation in 
carrying out the 1945 “National 8-Point Dairy Program,” and 
reviewed the government-industry co-operation in formulating 
and carrying out a dairy program. 

Present allocations of dairy products indicate a continued 
shortage for civilian use, but efficiency on the dairy farm, plus 
adequate advertising in behalf of the dairy industry, will 
make it possible for the farmer to meet existing conditions,” 


he said. 


Mr. Speaks, who is vice-president of the Milk Industry 
Foundation, pointed out that “milk products used on the battle 
fronts are building better American fighting forces” and that 
“milk served in our war plants has cut down losses of man 
hours by improving’ the health of war workers.” 


New Officers Elected 


Formal merger of the two organizations was ratified at 
the final sessions of the convention. Don R. Kellum of the 
Ballard Ice Cream Company, Indianapolis, was named presi- 
dent of the new Indiana Dairy Products Association, Inc. 
C. C. Hadley of Indianapolis was nameed secretary. Other 
officers are: C. L. Witham, Indianapolis, treasurer, and di- 
rectors: C. T. Kingery of Lafayette, W. A. Klepper of Hunt- 
ington, Prof. H. W. Gregory of Lafayette, W. Fred Atkinson 
of Evansville, William H. Morgan of Vincennes, L. M. Kells 
of Marion, L. E. East of Indianapolis, Fred Suhre of Co- 
lumbus, Edward Nance, Jr., of Brazil, Joe Stout of Lafayette, 
Homer T. Perry of Indianapolis, Scott Porter of South Bend, 
Lyman Langford of Rochester and Delbert Spicer of 
Indianapolis. 

The amalgamated association is pledged to an “all-out” 
war and post-war program of co-operation and production 
of milk and dairy products. Several Indiana agricultural lead- 
ers were guests at the luncheon during the last session, when 
motion pictures were shown through the courtesy of the Dairy 
Council of Indianapolis. 


State headquarters of the merged organizations will be 
December, 1944 





BUHL MILK CANS 

SAFEGUARDED THE HEALTH 
OF STRICKEN 

SAN FRANCISCO! 


@ The great San Francisco fire remains a 
memorable event in American history. 
Raging for days, hundreds of thousands 
were made homeless and property destruc- 
tion ran into the millions. All America 
instantly responded to the cry for help. 
Relief work was quickly organized and 
supplies were rushed to the city. Tents, 
clothing, food, medical supplies, were 
quickly made available. Buhl Milk Cans 
containing th ds of gall of pro- 
tected milk were rushed from nearby 
towns and cities. The emergency passed 
and a proud new city was reborn. 





THE HUMBLE 
MILK CAN 
THAT BUILT 
A GREAT 
INDUSTRY 














BUHL MANUFACTURING CO. © DETROIT, MICH. 
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During the milk can shortage, 
owners every where were par- 
ticularly glad they had bought 
Solar-Sturges cans. When new 
cans were hard to get, these 
famous containers kept right on 
giving 100% service year after 
year. 

Sut, good as they are, even 
Solar-Sturges cans won't last 
forever, and, now, you probably 
would like to make general re- 
placements. 

When you do replace, be sure 
to get Solar-Sturges cans. These 
bright, sanitary containers 
create a favorable impression ; 
they protect the flavor and 
purity of your product. Insist 
on Solar-Sturges cans for long 
wear and lasting satisfaction. 


SOLAR-STURG 


I’m glad | 
bought 
SOLAR - STURGES 








ES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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For more than 25 years Superior craftsmen 

have produced dairyware. 

Through long experience Superior men have 
~ come to look sper Heke er orig the traditional 


craft 


spirit — a spirit that derives genuine 
satisfaction from work well do 


ne — a spirit 


that welcomes the challenge of time which 


phone 


Sia Hos 


SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


509 FRONT AVENUE 


‘ Paty ss site: 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 











in Indianapolis, under the direction of Mr. Hadley, who has 
been secretary of both organizations. 

Speakers the last day were Dean E. C. Young and Dr, 
E. H. Matzen, both of Purdue University, and Charles Milton 
Newcomb of Delaware, Ohio. 


From Wisconsin to Durban 


West Allis, Wis.—-The Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corpora- 
tion of West Allis has furnished quite a bit of dairy equipment 
to modern dairies in South Africa before the war, but the 
concern has turned out some of the first government-authorized 
equipment to be completed recently. The unit shown here 
with, a “Sturdy-Bilt” modern Soaker-Type Bottle Washer, is 
receiving its final inspection before being boxed for oversea 
shipment. It is the first of a number of similar units to be 


installed in modern dairies—or “milk pasteurizing and bottling 


plants”—in South Africa. 


In these bottle-washing and sterilizing units, the dirty 
bottles are automatically fed into the washer before auto- 
matically entering the soaking compartment. Leaving this, 
the bottles enter the washing compartments where they are 
thoroughly pump-power pressure washed with clean hot water 
and finally entering the rinsing compartment where the bottle 
is pressure rinsed with fresh preheated cold and warm water 
with a final shot of chlorine before they are automatically 
unloaded and conveyed to the filling units. No human hand 
touches the bottle from the time it is loaded into the bottle 
washer and capped ready for the consumer. 


B. J. Huseby, vice-president of Sturdy-Bilt Equipment 
Corporation, is giving the equipment his final “bon voyage”. 





Ice Cream Ceilings Continued 


Washington, D. C.—Maximum prices now in effect for 
ice cream and ice cream’mix will remain in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1944, the Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. This represents the eighth, extension of the tem- 
porary price adjustment originally issued February 22, 1943, 
pending permanent action on the pricing of these commoditics. 


Amendment 119 and accompanying amendments per- 
mitted manufacturers of ice cream and ice cream mix to re 
duce the butterfat content of these products by 2% per cent 
without a reduction in price. If the reduction in butterfat con- 
tent exceeded the 2% per cent, then the manufacturers were 
required to reduce the price of ice cream 2 cents per gallon, 
and of ice cream mix 4 cents a gallon, for each 1 per cent 
reduction in the butterfat content in excess 6f 2% per cent. 
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Owens-Illinois Milk Bottle Roundup 


Ranking high among the patriotic themes inspiring coop- 
erative advertising during the war period were the campaigns 
for the return of empty deposit bottles for milk and other bev- 


The huge scrap book being displayed by 
Miss Jane Treen of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, contains hundreds of news 
dippings telling of the “‘Bottle Roundup’’ 
activities which were staged during the 
past two years in a patriotic effort to get 


erages. Associations of 
bottlers in communities 
throughout the country 
pooled funds which were 
used in carrying on con- 
centrated campaigns for 
getting “slacker” bottles 
back into circulation. 


The industries which 
traditionally use deposit 
bottles, especially the 
dairy business, would 
have been hard pressed 
for containers in which 
to send their products to 
market except for the 
success of these drives, 
their spokesmen agree. 


Capacity of the glass 
container industry was 
strained to make good 
the demands made upon 
it for containers for war 


more use ont of returnable deposit bottles. 

Associations of bottlers in communities 

throushout the country sponsored much ad- 

vertising. Newspapers also gave generous 
hews space to the campaigns. 


essential commodities. 
essential commodities 
One of the major glass 
container manufacturers, the Owen-Illinois Glass Company, 
launched effective bottle round up campaigns. 


These campaigns which resulted in many thousands of 
dollars in advertising space by interests in the various indus- 
tries involved, succeeded in a great measure in relieving the 
critical container shortage during the most trying months of 
the war. 


It was found that bottles do not wear out or reach the 
end of their usefulness. They merely get put aside in attics, 
basements, and garages. Through advertising and publicity 
they were brought out of “hiding,” and their “life expectancy” 
materially increased. 





Set Wisconsin Dairy Dates 


Madison, Wis.—Initial announcement has been made of 
the program make-up of the annual Wisconsin Dairy Manu- 
facturers’ Conference, which is scheduled to be held Thursday 
and Friday, April 12 and 13, 1945, under the auspices of 
the Department of Dairy Industry, University of Wisconsin 


College of Agriculture. In a recent letter to the “Review” 
Dr. K. G. Weckel, Associate Professor of Dairy Industry, states 
that the completed program, together with a list of speakers, 
will be released as early as possible prior to the meeting. 


The conference, says Prof. Weckel, will include discus- 
sions on dairy industry corporation taxes; aspects of high tem- 
perature and vat pasteurization; getting the butter industry 
m its feet; the non-fat milk solids problem; should advantages 
of wartime controls be retained; powdered ice cream mix; 
farm costs, farm management economy, and the price of milk: 
surplus war materials of probable interest to the dairy in- 
dustry; grading problems in the industry; returning veterans’ 
training plans and legal prerogatives; cheese industry problems. 


Inquiries about the Conference should be directed to 
Professor H. C. Jackson, Department of Dairy Industry, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


December, 1944 





Freckles may be an asset to a smiling youngster, but on dairy 
equipment they can be a decided handicap. We mean those 
white deposits and water spots that so often show up on sani- 
tary piping and other bright surfaces after cleaning . . . espe- 
cially with hard water. 

That’s one reason why more and more dairy plants are turn- 
ing to D-LUXE these days. D-LUXE provides a new and dif- 
ferent type of water-softening action that assures trouble-free 
cleaning .. . a unique free-rinsing action that produces a spot- 
free, “like new” appearance to all surfaces. 

Furthermore, D-LUXE goes after dirt on pasteurizing vats, 
sanitary pipe lines and fittings, tanks and other equipment with 
a powerful emulsifying action that literally shatters grease . . . 
breaks it up into tiny globules which float in the cleaning solu- 
tion (makes an emulsion just like butterfat in milk!). 

Efficiently cleaned with D-LUXE, dairy equipment can be 
made to last longer .. . work better . . . can meet the urgent 
demands for greater output. THe Diversey CorporaTIon, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 








S-P-E-E-D 
U-P 
PRODUCTION 


of 
Butter Prints 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


TIME is paramount in these days of labor and equipment 
shortages. That’s where Doering machines fit into your 
picture as the swiftest, most efficient and sanitary method of 
converting bulk butter into solidly formed, uniformly sized 
prints of highest marketability. 


The hard-to-wear- 
out quality of 
Doering Printers | 
commends itself to | 
producers and dis- | 
tributors who ap- 
preciate their 
trouble-free, eco- 
nomical operation 
and absolute reli- 
ability. 


Write for Catalog 
or any special | 
data. 


C. DOERING LPC C1ING 
& SON, Inc. fet 


1379 W. Lake St., "CHICAGO 7 rp aa 
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It happened in Los Angeles in 8 months 


from 4,000 to 80,000 
jars a month! 


Interested? 


Write for franchise-details in your territory...and 


the profit possibilities on this cultured milk-food. 


Address: YAMI YOGURT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT. AM, 147 NO. LA CIENEGA BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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Ice Cream Novelty Winners 

Two first prizes of $1,000 cash each and War Bonds 
totalling $950 have been awarded to 38 winners in an ice 
cream novelty contest conducted by National Dairy Products 
Corporation for members of its New York staff and operating 
divisions, it has been announced by L. A. Van Bomel, NDP 
president. Purpose of the contest was to obtain ideas for ice 
cream novelties in any form that could be produced, and 
handled by ice cream companies, and sold to the consumer 
at five to ten cents each. 


Although only a 
single $1,000 first 
prize was at first of- 
ferred by the Com- 
mittee on Awards, 
the receipt of two en- 
tries judged to be of 
equal merit prompted 
the Committee to 
award two $1,000 
first prizes. The win- 
ners are J. Walter 
Warwick, Supplee- 

William Midéteton = Wills-Jones Milk 4: Walter Warwick 
Company, Pisladelphia, Pa., and William Middleton, Hydrox 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Winners of the two $100 War Bonds offered were Alice 
Jane Bissell, General Ice Cream Corporation, Albany, N. Y., 
and Anthony Triolo, National Dairy Products Corporation, 
New York. 

Thirty-two $25 War Bonds were awarded to as many em- 
ployees of 13 National Dairy operating divisions located in 
16 states, and in Washington, D. C. Two additional $25 War 
Bond winners are employees, respectively, of Sealtest Labora- 
tory Kitchen, New York, and Sealtest, Inc., New York. 





Extend Spray Set-aside 
Washington, D. C.-The War Food Administration has 
continued the set-aside percentage on spray non-fat dry milk 
solids at 40 per cent of production during December, 1944, 
and January, 1945. The action was included in Amendment 
6 to WFO 54.4. 


Total production of spray powder during 1944 is esti- 
mated by WFA at about 260,000,000 pounds compared with 
236,000,000 pounds in 1943. The quantity of spray powder 
which will have been set aside for war uses during the year 
as a whole will total about 165,000,000 pounds, says the 
agency, which is about 35,000,000 pounds less than the quan- 
tity set aside during 1943. Supplies for civilian uses, there 
fore, are estimated at about 95,000,000 pounds for 1944 in 
contrast to only about 36,000,000 pounds during 1943. 


Supplies of roller process non-fat dry milk solids for civil 
ian uses also are larger this year than last, as production has 
increased and no set-aside quota has been in effect since 
August, 1944. Consequently, manufacturers of such products 
as bakery foods, soups, candy, cottage cheese and ice cream 
are now able to‘utilize much larger quantities of powdered 
milk than previously. 





WFA Honor to Fairmont 


The men and women of the Omaha, Neb., plant of The 
Fairmont Creamery Co. have been honored by receiving from 
the War Food Administration the Achievement “A” Award 
for their fine accomplishment in the processing of dairy and 
poultry foods. 


The ceremon} was held November 17 at the plant. 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Association Officers Change 


Detroit, Mich.—_Leonard N. Francke, for 15 years Secre- 
tary of the Michigan Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
resigned effective December Ist to devote more time to the 
affairs of the Michigan Milk Dealers Association and to per- 
mit the employment of a full-time secretary by the ice cream 
group. 

Glenn L. Orr, Secretary of the Michigan Dairy Boosters, 
has been appointed to replace Mr. Francke as the secretary 
of the ice cream manufacturers. Mr. Orr is well known in 
the industry, having been with the Mono-Service organization 
for some years. The office will be moved to Detroit where 
it will be established when space is available. The office, 
temporarily, will be at the Orr home, 16523 Ward Ave., 
Detroit 27, Mich. 


Mr. Francke will maintain offices at 1110 Olds Tower 
Building for the milk dealers association and for the Michi- 
gan Allied Dairy Association. 
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The dairy farmer is a whole lot more than a man who milks cows,—he 
is vital to national prosperity. This fact is being brought home to the 
country through the American Dairy Association’s dramatic new series of 
advertisements. They emphasize that dairying is the firm foundation rock 
ef agriculture,—which in turn, is America’s largest industry and the founda- 
tion of our economy. 

Above is a reproduction of the first of the ads in ADA’s new campaign 
designed to build better public understanding of dairy farmers and their 
industry. The ads ran in sizes up te five columns wide in key newspapers, 
coast to coast, with a combined circulation approaching 10 million. 

Release of the ads followed the opening shots of the campaign, fired 
ADA’s ‘‘Voice of the Dairy Farmer’’ NBC network radio program. Strong, 
sturdy features of an American farmer, pictured in the first ad, not only 
served as a striking attention-getter, but reinforced the powerful wording 
and logic of the written message. 
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PUMPING WATER 


“the economical way “‘ 


With Peerless Turbine 
Pumps 


The indisputable economy of operation, that is 
peculiarly a Peerless feature, is not just a happen- 
stance. The ingenuity of top-notch engineers, the 
unusual skill of precision-minded, highly-trained 
pump building mechanics working with better 
materials, plus years of painstaking laboratory and 
field tests alone were the factors responsible for not 
only the marked economy, higher sustained efficiency 
and greater dependability of every Peerless pump, 
but also the fact that Peerless products are from 
the factories of the world’s largest manufacturer of 
deep well Turbine pumps. 


Experienced 
Pump Engineers 
to assist you 


The Peerless Pump Dis- 
tribution Organization, a 
member of which will be 
found in your near neigh- 
borhood, is cemposed of 
the most efficient and de- 
pendable pump men in 
the country today. Coop- 
erating with our own fac- 
tory-trained field engin- 
eers, they stand ready to 
offer you of their wide 
experience and skill. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


301 W. Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Cal. 1250 Camden Ave. 8.W., 
Canton 6, Ohio. Other Factories: San Jose 5, Fresno 16, Cal. 


PEERLESS 
PUMPS 


TOP-FLIGHT QUALITY UNDERGROUND 











Burlington Conference 
(Continued from Page 382) 
records and encouraging more uniform 

milk production throughout the year. 


DISA Representative Speaks 


P. R. Ziegler, representative of the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
spoke on the equipment situation in the 
immediate post-war period. He cautioned 
creamery operators and managers from 
becoming too optimistic in being able to 
obtain new types of equipment when the 
war is over because equipment manufac- 
turers are involved in war work together 
with their engineers and research men. 
Furthermore, the government prohibits 
the use of material for making experi- 
mental machines which would have re- 
sulted in the development of better 
machinery. 


While he thought it was premature 
to discuss the process, he believed that 
equipment would be available within a 
year or so after the war to manufacture 
butter by a continuous process. He be- 
lieved that the design of all equipment 
would be modified so that there would 
be less exposure of dairy products to the 
air in processing operations. Equipment 
for producing butter oil will be available 
shortly after the war. 


M. S. Parsons of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics from Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania discussed probable future 
regional shifts in dairying. He stated 
that it seems likely that dairying will 
continue to be the major farm enterprise, 
but that it may expand or contract and 
that it may become more or less profitable 
to people engaged. Regional shifts may 
occur in the sense that some other regions 
may expand. In view of the fact that the 
Northeast milk production has barely 
kept pace with the population during 
the war period, the present limited pro- 


duction is not one, however, that must 
automatically be reduced. 


Country Marketing Operations 


Marketing efficiencies in city and 
country operations were discussed by 
Ezra Merrill, Marketing Specialist for 
H. P. Hood & Sons, and by Stanley Beal, 
Production Manager of the United Farm- 
ers Cooperative Creamery Association. 
Mr. Merrill stated that during the war 
six practices have been adopted in one 
or more New England cities as follows: 
every-other-day delivery at retail; 6-day 
delivery at wholesale with no call-backs; 
discontinuance of all special deliveries; 
elimination of all pints of milk at retail 
and at wholesale through stores; split 
stops if limited to not more than two 
dealers and deposit charges for all bot- 
tles, cases and cans. This every-other- 
day delivery has been the most important 
economy ever introduced in the distribu- 
tion of milk. 


He particularly stressed efficient dis- 
tribution because improvement in con- 
centrated milk products which come from 
the low-cost dairy regions of the Middle 
West will undoubtedly lead to increasing 
competition for our fluid milk market. 
He stated to date that evaporated milk 
had replaced considerably fluid cream 
and some fluid milk in New England, 
although the flavor of evaporated milk 
has been inferior to that of fresh milk. 
He believed that it is reasonable to expect 
the flavor of evaporated, dehydrated and 
frozen milk products will eventually be 
so improved as to be serious competition 
with the fluid milk market. 


In discussing economies in country 
operations, Mr. Beal stated that he be- 


BUY United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 


lieved some radical changes will come to 
the milk industry in the post-war period, 
He believed that in order to achieve more 
efficient distribution it is necessary to do 
more production planning so that we can 
use statistics to anticipate future needs of 
milk. He stated that the best way to 
meet evaporated and dried milk compe- 
tition was to improve the quality of fluid 
milk. 
Prof. Tracy on Dry Milk 


Dr. P. H. Tracy presented a second 
paper on the future developments in the 
post-war dairy industry. He pointed out 
that dairy products are highly nutritional 
when properly produced and fit into the 
pattern of convenience for serving by the 
housewife. However, we must not be 
too satisfied with our position and should 
be ready to make changes and improve- 
ments in our methods that will make the 
industry even less vulnerable, for if the 
dairy industry is to continue to prosper 
without government subsidies or some 
other artificial means of support, greater 
economies will have to be made in the 
production, processing and handling of 


milk. 


He pointed out that the future offers 
many fine opportunities for leaders in 
the dairy industry who have ability to 
successfully cope with problems that lie 
ahead. The answer is simple and yet 
effective,—economical production of high 
quality milk and milk products and the 
use of up-to-date marketing methods, 
And finally, the industry’s relation to the 
consuming public must be developed 
through intelligent publicity and effective 
advertising. 

During recent years there has been 
high-peak production of milk during the 
summer pasture season and considerable 
less production from November to about 
February. The lack of sufficient milk in 
the Boston market reached a critical point 
in November, 1943. Three papers were 
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Knowledge ‘of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. 


Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 


Subscription Price 
This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
178 CHAMBERS STREET 


Upen Receipt ef Check You Will Be placed immediately on 


$3.00 vec: 


NEW YORK, 7, N. ¥. 


Mailing List 
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REVIEW 


devoted to the problem of obtaining more 
uniform production of milk. 


Advantages of Uniform Volume 


Dr. R. S. Beck of the Extension Service 
revealed that there has not been enough 
difference between spring and fall milk 
prices to increase milk production, that 
pasture improvement practices tend to in- 
crease the amount of grass available dur- 
ing the spring and summer feeding 
periods and that herds naturally tend 
towards spring freshening if a special 
effort is not made to control the breeding 
program. He explained that the farmers 
who sell a larger proportion of their milk 
through March, have, in general, higher 
labor incomes than those who sell a high- 
er proportion of their milk during the 
pasture season. 


W. T. Bronson, Manager of Country 
Operations for Whiting Milk Company, 
stated that from the standpoint of operat- 
ing costs, high peaks of production which 
require equipment and labor to handle 
peak loads increase the cost of operations 
more than when uniform production is 
obtained. Furthermore, extreme peaks 
of production subject the capacity of the 
equipment to such a high point that some 
of the product may be wasted. 


He pointed out that as a result of the 
heavy production for the summer of 
1944, more butter fat was produced than 
could be handled as cream and much of 
the product went into frozen cream and 
butter. Stocks of frozen cream are so 
large at the present time due to the in- 
ability to move this product last summer, 
that considerable loss may occur to those 
operators who stored frozen cream during 
the past season. More uniform produc- 
tion would mean that cream could be 
removed from the market, less cream 
would need to be frozen, less cream 
would be put into ‘butter, less cream 
would need to be imported from the 
West. 

Banquet Closes Events 


S. W. Tator, Market Milk Adminis- 
trator in the Boston Market, stated that 
if the demand for fluid milk in New 
England is going to continue at approxi- 
mately the present level then something 
needs to be done to obtain a larger sup- 
ply of milk for this market in November. 


There isa possibility that business 
activities will be at a very high level dur- 
ing the next few years and that the de- 
mand for milk will be close to what it 
is now in New England. It should be 
recognized that a serious problem exists 
and that a solution can be developed to 
obtain sufficient pure and wholesome 
milk at all seasons of the year. 


The operators and managers held their 
banquet in the Hotel Vermont on the 
evening of November 8th. The high- 
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Compare the $aving$ 


in handling and cleaning one 


ell Trailerized Milk Tank 


and 250 Milk Cans 


National economy demands that MILK 
MUST MOVE — quickly, safely, depend- 
ably, and in the most sanitary manner. 
Without question, famous Heil "Trailerized" 
Milk Tanks perform these functions to give 
you dependable delivery from the loading 
A quick 


glance at the feature points listed here 


1 Compare the savings 

in time and cost, and 
the cor i in handli 
and deaniag one 2500 gal- 
lon Heil Tank and 250 ten- 
gallon cans. 





2 When using 10-gal. 
cans, there is more 
than 400% more metal. in 
contact with the milk. Heil 
“Trailerized"” Tanks keep 
milk temperatures down 
where they belong for safe 
transportation. 


station to the destination point. 
3 A trailer carrying 250 

empty 10-gal. cans 
weighs twice as much as a 
Heil Trailerized Tank ... an 
excess dead weight of al- 
most 31/2 tons. 


tells you why you save time, money, and 

manpower when you use a Heil "Trailerized" 
ee torte die Milk Tank. Save your milk, add to your prof- 

4 that ‘g-pint of milk 

edheres to each 10-gal. can 

when unloading. You waste 


one gallon of milk for each 
64 cans. 


its by specifying a “Heil Tank on your 


government application. Write for bulletins. 


5 Heil engineers have 

designed and built 
these tanks to give you de- 
pendable 24-hour service. 
They stay “on-the-job” with- 
ovt those minor troubles 
that add up te major losses 
in time and gallons de- 
livered. 


GOVERNMENT == PROGRAM 


makes these Heil ‘‘Trailerized” Tanks available: 


Milk: Standard single axle; 2500, 2875 
and 3400 gal. Other sizes also available. 
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light of this banquet was the presenta- 
tion of the Master Dairyman Award to 
Elbert S. Brigham, President of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, who 
owns a farm at St. Albans, Vermont and 
maintains one of the highest-producing 
Jersey herds in the United States. 


——~ > 


BORDEN RESEARCH BUREAU 





To insure both consumer acceptability 
and economically sound pricing and dis- 
tribution policies on its products, the 
Borden Company has established a de- 
partment of market and economic re- 
search, it has been announced by Presi- 
dent Theodore G. Montague. 

The new department was established, 
according to Mr. Montague to meet the 
market problems which present them- 
selves in a widely diversified line such 
as Borden’s, as well as the problems in- 
volved in the addition” of new items to 
the line. 

H. F. Korholz, formerly of Food In- 
dustries Promotion, Inc., and head of 
the New York and Hollywood offices of 
McKee, Albright & Company, will head 
the new department. He has been con- 
nected with the food industry for a num- 
ber of years and has had wide sales and 
advertising experience in addition to his 
market research background. 

———e=a 





THREE VICE-PRESIDENTS 





Election of three vice-presidents of 
Sheffield Farms Company was announced 
November 30 by F. J. Andre, president. 
Horace S. Tuthill, Jr., general sales man- 
ager who has been with the company 
since 1920, becomes vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising. 

Dr. C. R. Roberts, who has been with 
the company since 1925 and who has 
been manager of country operations since 
1941, becomes vice-president in charge 
of all country operations. Ray E. Coffey, 
who started as a routeman in 1919, be- 
comes vice-president in charge of the 
company’s six city plants. 








Proposal Accepted 


Financing Recommendation Submitted 
to Executive Committee of National 
Dairy Council and Approved Oct. 23 


In order to expand the program of 
the National Dairy Council, and to en- 
able the Dairy Council to make its valu- 
able work more effective in behalt ot 
all branches of the dairy industry, the 
Finance Advisory Committee made the 
following recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


First, the budget for regular activities 
of the National Dairy Council during 





Milton Hult, National Dairy Council President 


the period November 1, 1944 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1945 should be increased to 
$180,000. This amount to be raised from 
the following sources, exclusive of the 
budgets of local Dairy Council Units: 
Milk Producers; Milk Distributors; But- 
ter Manufacturers; Cheese Manufac- 
turers; Ice Cream Manufacturers; Ma- 
chinery & Supply Manufacturers. 


Second, membership solicitations to be 
made on the following basis of dues: 
Producers—basis and plan to be recom- 
mended by producer members of Na- 
tional Dairy Council Board of Directors;. 





Milk Dealers—one dollar per route per 
year; Butter Manufacturers—two cents 
per 1,000 pounds sold annually; Cheese 
Manufacturers — one cent per 1,000 
pounds sold annually; Machinery & Sup- 
ply Manufacturers—on annual sales to 
the dairy trade; basis to be decided by 
special committee. 


Third, the Dairy Council program to 
be expanded in such a way as to in- 
tegrate its activities so that all branches 
of the dairy industry receive benefits 
commensurate with their support. 


Fourth, each member of the Finance 
Advisory Committee will act as chair- 
man of a working sub-committee, and 
will be responsible for raising the above 
funds from his respective industry. 

Fifth, membership solicitation efforts 
to be concentrated in the months of 
November and December, 1944, and 
final reports to be made to the National 
Dairy Council Board of Directors on 
January 24, 1945. 


Sixth, each member of the Finance 
Advisory Committee to develop the most 
logical membership solicitation plan for 
his particular industry and to call on 
the Executive Staff of the National Dairy 
Council for all necessary information, 
material and assistance. 


The Finance Advisory Committee was 
composed of the following members: F. 
J. Bridges, Chairman; N. R. Clark, Swift 
& Co., representing Butter Manufactur- 
ers; Wilbur Carlson, Kraft Cheese Co., 
representing Cheese Manufacturers: C. 
H. Snow, Beatrice Creamery Co., repre- 
senting Ice Cream Manufacturers; D. B. 


Peck, Bowman Dairy Co., representing: 


Milk Dealers; E. W. Tiedeman, Central 
Grade A Cooperative, representing Milk 


Producers; Geo. F. Gallagher, Krim-Ko- 


Co., representing Machinery and Supply 
Manufacturers. 


<r 2 


Bricelyn, Minn.—“Bill” Johnson has ac- 


cepted the position as manager of the- 


Land O’Lakes Produce Plant here. 





KURLY KATE 


Metal § nonge 
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METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal 


Sponges 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 


keep clean. 


Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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ute per NAMED SALES MANAGER ~ Pfeifer rage ~ a of sales that is milk purchased from producers 
© cents : , : and engineering of Douthitt-Gray-Jensen outside the Washington milkshed — 
Cheese B. Pfeifer Appointed te Douthitt- spray drying plants for the dairy a food needed for fluid a nc declining stead- 
- 1,000 Gray-Jensen Branch of Whiting Corp. industries. He is a graduate mechanical ily, they pointed out. Moreover, ceiling 
& Sup- Harvey, Ill.—G. E. Seavoy, vice-presi- engineer—Marquette University, 1933— prices and the greater supply of milk 
sales to. [dent and manager of Swenson Evapora- 0d has many years of practical operat- available for the market have reduced 
ided by [or Company, Division of Whiting Cor- ig experience in the dairy field. the average cost of all emergency milk ° 
poration, Harvey, IIl., announces the ap- For the last two and one-half years within a few cents of the price paid 
sram to ai he was sales manager for the Marwyn local producers. When the emergency 
ee ee Dairy Products Corporation of Chicago, Provisions were written in the order, the 
senches Prior to that, he was manager of the C©0St of imported milk ranged from 40 
bcenaiiis Ladysmith Milk Producers Cooperative Cents to $1.65 per hundredweight more 
Association and Sand Creek Creamery than the price of locally-produced milk, 
Company, both of Wisconsin. Mr. Pfeifer and it was therefore provided that the 
Finance has had close contact with milk drying ¢xtra cost of providing milk for fluid 
; chair- operations. sales be shared by all handlers, regard- 
se, and —_-—<—>_—__—_. less of whether they personally had pur- 
> above PROVISION SUSPENDED chased emergency milk. 
ry. —-- Pars 
efforts Washington, D. C.-The War Food JAMES JOINS JOHNSTON 
nths of Administration, beginning December 1, Saree 8 
4, and suspended provisions of the federal order Jesse P. James, of Dallas, has been ap- 
Jational regulating milk marketing in Washing- pointed Texas representative for the 
‘ors on ton, D. C., which require all handlers Robert A. Johnston Chocolate and Cocoa 
in the market to pool certain costs in- Division, according to an announcement 
Riekieed curred in purchasing “emergency milk’ by Oliver P. Petran, division manager. 
he most needed for fluid sales in this area. Mr. James will contact dairies, ice 
len for ome Officials said the provisions were cream manufacturers and fountain and 
Stee George B. Pfeifer being suspended because they do not restaurant distributors, working under 
1 Dairy pointment of George B. Pfeifer to be accomplish an equitable distribution of the supervision of J. B. Schaefer, West- 
mation sales manager of its Douthitt-Gray-Jensen the costs involved, and in addition are ern district manager for the Johnston or- 
5 Department, manufacturers of spray dry- no longer necessary to maintain orderly ganization’s Chocolate and Cocoa Divi- 
ing equipment, with offices at 221 North marketing of milk in the District. sion. Mr. James’ headquarters will be in 
fee was: @ LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. The proportion of emergency milk — Dallas. 
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METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 


these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks—especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
cuality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
cuter jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
sgainst moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 


cae of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. Made in 6 sisev—up to 8,000 gallons. 


LITERATURE and PRICES. 


Write for 


Dept. D. B. Belding, Mich. 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. 


— 
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October Milk at $4.22 


Record Uniform Net Return Reached 
for New York Shed Deliveries for 
Second Consecutive Month 


October milk deliveries by dairy farm- 
ers in the six-state New York milk shed 
netted a record average return of $4.22 
per hundred pounds for the second month 
in a row. This figure, also recorded in 
September, had not previously been 
reached since December ot 1918. The 
uniform price for October under the com- 
putations of Dr. C. J. Blanford, Admin- 
istrator of the Metropolitan Milk Market- 
ing Area, stood at $3.42 per hundred 
pounds, which was supplemented by 
dairy feed payments from the War Food 
Administration at a minimum rate of 80c 
per hundred pounds. 


Dr. Blanford reported that in addition 
to matching the all-time high price, dairy 
farmers bettered all October production 
records with deliveries at the rate of 268 
pounds a day per farm. The previous 
high, set in October, 1942, was 267 
pounds. “Increased productivity,” Dr. 
Blanford said, “resulted in the delivery 
of 421,719,239 pounds of milk to the 
New York pool in October in comparison 
with 402,942,360 in October, 1943. The 
gain, amounting to 4.7 per cent, was 
recorded in spite of a decrease of 1,719 
in the number of dairy farmers approved 
for the New York market. 


“With the higher production as well as 
a higher return, farm income from the 
milk in the current pool outdistanced the 
yield of a year ago by $3,530,513.92. 
With the current production figured at 
the uniform rate of $3.42 and with an 
allowance of $788,276.90 for butterfat 
and location payments, producers can 
expect a direct pool return of $15,- 
295,994.50. The feed payments, counted 
in at the lower of the 80- and 90-cent 
rates in the New York milkshed, will add 
$3,373,753.91 to farm income. 


Total Return $18,669,748 


The total return therefore amounts to 
$18,669,748.41. It will be shared among 
50,855 dairy farmers who delivered to 
450 plants last month. Last year’s Octo- 
ber pool, including butterfat and location 
payments, was worth $14,131,878.59. 
The uniform price was 3.31. The WFA’s 
feed-payment program, which began 
with October, 1943, added $1,007,355.90 
at the minimum rate of 25 cents a hun- 
dredweight. The total return, which was 
divided among 52,574 producers at 454 
plants, came to $15,139,234.49.” 


The current return, a total of $4.22, 
is 18.5 per cent higher than the total 
rate of $3.56 for October, 1943. The 
gain in price, also figured without the 
addition of the feed payments to either 
price, is, however, only 3.3 per cent. 


The administrator announced that the 
New York market consumed 246,278,306 
pounds of milk in fluid form, using for 
that purpose 58.4 per cent of the pool’s 
total intake. Fluid consumption was 6.3 
per cent larger than a year ago, but failed, 
nevertheless, to match the record of June, 
1948. 


Look for $4.29 in November 


The total return for November milk 
deliveries was later estimated by Dr. 
Blanchard at the unprecedented rate of 
$4.29 a hundredweight. He also esti- 
mated that production would reach 370 
million pounds. 


The anticipated return, composed of 
a uniform price of $3.49 and feed pay- 
ments at 80 cents a hundredweight would 
be the highest total return ever paid 
producers in the New York milkshed for 
milk of 3.5 per cent butterfat. 


Based on the price estimate of $3.49, 
the expected production of 370 million 





How’s Your Supply of 
WAR BONDS and STAMPS? 


pounds will yield a return of $12,913. 
000. With the addition of $400,000 for 
butterfat and location premiums and 
$2,960,000 for WFA feed payments, the 
total return to be shared among pro- 
ducers will amount to $16,273,000. In 
contrast, the total yield from the Noven- 
ber, 1943 pool, counting in WFA feed 
payments at the 
a hundredweight, 
$13,610,304.62. 


October Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of October of $3.42 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is un- 
changed from September and llc above 
October. 1943. In addition, dairy feed 
payments at the minimum rate of 80c per 
100 Ibs. bring the total return to $4.22 


Sheffield October Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during October of $3.41 per 
100 Ibs. after deduction of Ic for asso- 
ciation dues. This compares with a 
September net figure of $3.41 and an 
October 1943 price of $3.30. This ap- 
plies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


League October Pool Price 


brought producers 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for October was $3.36 per 
100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile feright zone. The com- 
parble September figure was $3.36. The 
October, 1943 price was $3.23. Grade 
A premiums where earned are in 
addition. 


October Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zones in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 











An Invitation from REX COMPANY to 


acquaint you with the latest methods in food plant sanitation 


MIKRO-SAN 


U. S&S. PAT. NO. 2,338,686 


EQUIP 


U. &. PAT. NO. 2,338,688 —Th 


REX MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR STAINLESS 
STEEL 


An extreme active and effective 
cleaner for such difficult jobs as 
stainless steel deodorizers, pasteurizers, etc. 


U. S&S. PAT. NO. 2,336,688 


The original acid cleaner os can 
washing and general cleaning 


REX MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR TINNED 
MENT ht ye Fe as formula 1029-1 


e cleaner for rem 
milkstone and waterstone from all tinned surfaces. 


* REXCO-PHOS 


and active cleaner for general use wherever a good 
alkali cleaner is needed. 


* REX ACID INHIBITOR 
washing and can washing machines safely with no 


‘Pormerly known as No. 372-2—A safe 


Por use in descaling bottle 


danger of freezing or sticking the machine. 


%* EXCELCIDE REPEL MIST a4 non-poisonous insect 
repellant—Kills insects by leg paralysis. A non- 
volatile liquid and will remain on the surface for a 
long period of time and remain effective. 


A booklet describing in detail all of the above sanitary products and the methods of application will be sent upon request. 





THE REX CO., Buriincton, ows sees 
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ZS FEL OSTEAAT 
+Plus uniform price for October, 1944. 


October Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
Oct., 1944 ................ 3,696,049 56,539 26,668 
Oct., 53,425 28,405 
Sept., 65,682 29,914 
Sept., 61,075 33,931 
Jan.- 36,161,229 704,737 319,188 
Jan.-Oct., 34,933,246 654,887 319,877 

PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans———— 
Cream Cond. 
25,070 12,748 
20,955 15,259 
26,202 14,477 
33,031 16,470 
Jan.-Oct., 1944 ...... 8,212,287 297,033 183,152 
Jan.-Oct., 1943 ...... 7,903,630 232,262 154,136 

BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 

——40-Qt. Cans————_ 
Cond. 
8,369 
6,087 
10,556 
6,087 
110,349 
133,457 


Milk 

836,147 
751,767 
845,462 
772,261 


Oct., 1944 
Oct., 1943 
Sept., 1944 
Sept., 1943 


Milk 
721,978 
678,937 


Cream 
32,162 
37,743 
32,386 
37,743 


= eae 

Oet.s BOED: ..ccriccoese ‘ 

Sept., 1944 

Sept., 1943 

Jan.-Oct., 1944 ...... 380,152 

Jan.-Oct., 1943 417,134 
—— o— 6 


JEWISH CHARITIES DINNER 


New York Federation Launches Cam- 
’ paign for Welfare Needs 


Paying tribute to Daniel Liberman, of 
the Independent Milk Marketeers, Inc., 
for communal and philanthropic service 
to the trade and to the charities of the 
city, the Fluid Milk and Ice Cream Divi- 
sion of Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies held its annual dinner Thurs- 
day, December 7, at the Grand Street 
Boys Clubhouse and responded gener- 
ously to the roll call for contributions. 

The total given to the Federation, 
which is conducting a drive for its 116 
medical and social welfare institutions 
in New York, was not announced, but 


Isidore Eisenstein of the. Rockdale 
Creamery Corporation, chairman of the 
division, who presided, expressed his 
own sentiments and those of his co- 
workers when he said he was “exceed- 
ingly well satisfied” with the turnout 
of the industry and with the response 
to the appeal. 

Highlight of the evening after the 
philanthropic roll-call was the presenta- 
tion of an engrossed scroll to the guest 
of honor, Daniel Liberman, for “long 
years of devotion to the progress of the 
trade and to the welfare of their fellow- 
men through their philanthropic efforts.” 

An added feature highly appreciated 
by the milk and ice cream men present 
was a talk by Dr. Ermest L. Stebbins, 
Commissioner of Health of the City of 
New York, who told of the multiplex 
health and disease prevention problems 
confronting a great city like New York. 

Guest speaker of the evening, who 
made the Federation plea and explained 
the program of Federation agencies for 
meeting pressing present needs and im- 
minent postwar emergencies, was Gen- 
eral Sessions Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, 
president of the Grand Street Boys Club, 
head of the Council of Fraternal and 
Benevolent organizations of Federation, 
and a favorite Federation speaker. 


Working with Chairman Eisenstein in 
carrying on the Federation drive in the 
industry are the co-chairman of the divi- 
sion, Max Donner, Alex Eisenberg, 
Samuel Goldberg, Joseph L. Greenberg, 
Irwin Kotcher and Samuel Miller. 


On the executice committee of the 
division are Morris Abler, Samuel Adler, 
Phil Alpert. Abraham Bagdan, Harry 
Bagdan, Isaac Balsam, Joseph Blum, 
Julius Cohen, Samuel Donner, Joseph 
From, Meyer Ginsburg,. Robert Gins- 
burg, Benjamin Greenberg, Daniel 
Kotcher, Ezra Kotcher, Jacob Kotcher, 
Isidore Landau, Max Levy, Morris Lin- 
dauer, Carl Littman, Tom O'Leary, Hy- 
man Rubel, Aaron H. Rubenfeld, Max 
Sacks, Max Schwartz, Nathan Wedeen 
and Joe Weissglass. 


MARKET MILK SHORT COURSE 


State College, Pa.—A two weeks’ short 
course in market milk and market milk 
supervision will be given beginning Feb- 
ruary 26, 1945 at The Pennsylvania State 
College here. This will follow a simiJar 
two weeks’ course dealing with ice cream. 


Lectures and discussions will cover: 
composition and properties of milk, milk 
and cream testing and standardizing, 
quality tests, bacteriology of milk, clean 
milk production, plant handling of milk, 
cream and related products, technical 
problems, milk and metals, plant sanita- 
tion, milk and public health, pasteuriza- 
tion, milk regulations, milk control com- 
missions and problems of distribution. 


A considerable amount of actual lab- 
oratory practice will accompany the lec- 
tures and it is suggested that students 
bring white suits with them. 


This course is an intensive one ar- 
ranged primarily to provide an oppor- 
tunity for plant workers to inform them- 
selves on all phases of the milk business 
in a short period of time. There are no 
educational requirements and no experi- 
ence is necessary. Many companies send 
certain of their personnel to become bet- 
ter informed concerning the product they 
are working with. 


Further ,information, including an 
illustrated folder, may be obtained from 
A. L. Beam, Director of Short Course, 
School of Agriculture, State College, Pa. 

—_—_-—+ —____ 


MILK BOTTLERS’ DINNER 


Upwards of 760 members of The Milk 
Bottlers Federation of New York and 
their friends attended the 32nd Annual 
Dinner of the organization, which was 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Thurs- 
day, November 16th. .The committee in 
charge had arranged an elaborate pro- 
gram of entertainment which was greeted 
with enthusiam by those on hand. At- 
tendance at this year’s event of the New 
York metropolitan milk dealers’ group 
was reported to be the largest on record. 








Spray Process 
Dryers 


Continuous or 
Batch Operation 
for drying 
MILE, EGGS AND 
OTHER FOODS 
FULL RECOVERY 
OF SOLIDS 
Economical Operation 
High Temperature 
Cream Pasteurizers 
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Hotwells \ 








Cc. E. ROGERS COMPANY 


8731 Witt Street, Detroit 9, Mich. 
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Director Nominees 


Sixteen Reported by Committee for 
DISA Board — February Election 
Will Set New Pattern 


Washington, D. C. — Executives of 
member companies of the Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association will elect di- 
rectors for board vacancies or newly- 
created directorships from among six- 
teen or more nominees in February, the 
organization has announced from _ its 
heaquarters here. Sixteen names were 
submitted early in December to member 
companies by a Nominating Committee, 


John W. Ladd, President of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association. 


and election procedures will also permit 
additional nominations being made by 
member representatives at the time of 
the election. 

The election will occur at DISA’s 
twenty-sixth annual one-day business 
session in New York City February 14 
at Hotel Pennsylvania. The meeting will 
not in any sense be a “convention,” it is 
emphasized. 


Nominees announced are as follows: 


For At-Large Directorships: Frank 
Bireley, Bireley’s Inc.; S. W. Dennis, 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.; George F. Gal- 
lagher, Krim-Ko Co.; G. F. Kroha, The 
Pfaudler Co.; R. E. Olson, Taylor In- 
strument Companies; Roland F. Smith, 
Waukesha Foundry Co. 


For Commodity Directors: Ingredi- 
ents: Robert Rosenbaum, David Michael 
& Co.; Paul W. Thurston, Foote & Jenks, 
Inc.; Chemicals & Refrigerants: L. E. 
Cover, Armstrong Cork Co.; C. E. 
Glasser, The Diversey Corp. Delivery: 
Merrill .C. Horine, Mack International 
Motor Truck Corp.; George H. Scragg, 
White Motor Co.; General Commodities 
and Services: H. K. Kimble, Kimble 
Glass Co.; John P. Mulholland, John H. 
Mulholland Co.; Jobbers: Robert Blanke, 
Meyer-Blanke Co.; R. D. Britton, Wisner 
Mfg. Corp. 


Four of the nominees are now serving 
as DISA directors, Messrs. Mulholland, 
Olson, Rosenbaum, and Smith. 


Nominating Committee Reports 


In reporting, DISA’s Nominating Com- 
mittee has ‘reminded member company 
executives that the reason it has pre- 
sented at this time “more nominees than, 
since 1919, have ever before been put 
before the membership,” is a recent mod- 
ifying of the organization’s structure of 
directorships to provide for a board of 
ten at-large members and eight commod- 
ity members. 

The statement includes the following 
further information and comment: 

“We believe that all of our directors 
should be ‘statesmen’; and some are to 
serve with, and some without, ‘portfolio’. 
The collective responsibility of both 
classes is to see that DISA undertakes 
the things that appear to be best for 
the whole. 

“It is also a part of the new arrange- 
ment that DISA’s members shall have an 
opportunity to select, for each director- 
ship, from at least two nominees.” ‘ 


Eight directors will be elected. 


DISA’s current Nominating Commit- 
tee comprises: Gordon Lamont, Lamont, 
Corliss & Co., Chairman; H. L. Miller, 
Chester Dairy Supply Co.; C. H. Richter, 
Keiner-Williams Stamping Co.; G. E. 
Wallis, The Creamery Package Mfg. Co.; 
R. B. Wilhelm, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

John W. Ladd, Cherry-Burrell Corp- 
oration, DISA’s President, will presice 
at the February session. DISA officers 
are elected annually by its directors 
from among their own members. 


PENNSYLVANIA HEARINGS 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Milk Control 
Commission has announced that be- 
ginning December 7 and _ continuing 
through January 12, public hearings will 
be held to receive testimony on milk 
prices, etc., in all Pennsylvania Milk Mar- 
keting Areas except Philadelphia No. 1, 
Pittsburgh No. 2, Scranton-Wilkes Barre 
No. 5, and Erie No. 7. 

“These hearings,” says Ben. G. Eynon, 
Executive Vice-President of the Pennsy!- 
vania Association of Milk Dealers, “have 
been called by the Commission on its 
own motion in order that it may take any 
action necessary or appropriate to reflect 
the changing conditions with respect to 
the production, distribution and _ con- 
sumption of milk in Pennsylvania milk 
marketing areas. 

“At their area hearing, milk dealers 
should be prepared to submit such testi- 
mony as deemed necessary on the various 
items enumerated in Bulletin No. 164. 
Special consideration should be given to 
testimony to be offered under Item No. 
5, which refers to wartime conservation 
measures effected by regulations and 
orders of war agencies, such as every- 
other-day delivery, bottle deposits, and 
elimination of special deliveries. 

“Under the Milk Control Law, dealers 
have twenty days from the effective date 
of an order in which to appeal to the 
Court for relief, if they believe an order 
as issued and approved is detrimental to 
their business.” 
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Cars or Less 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 








DRY MILK 


CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
Spray or Rolier Process 

BUTTERMILK POWDER 

WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


Phone: Harrison 8688 
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WHAT WILL YOU NEED POSTWAR? 


We don’t know how soon “postwar” will be. 
We do know that it will bring you new prob- 
lems. Some of these will have to be solved for— 
and with — you by your equippers and sup- 
pliers. What will you expect of them that 
you did not need pre-war? Tell them now — 
or tell their international association — 


Dairy Industries Supply Association, Inc. 


ALBEE BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


“ 
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REVIEW 


Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Aluminum Benches 


HE Aluminum Ladder Company, 
[ssi Carbis St., Worthington, Pa., is 

now manufacturing a line of alum- 
inum benches for men and women who 
wear rubber boots and work in wet or 
slippery places. The No. 2 Bench, illus- 
trated herewith, is made of hard alloy 
aluminum 12 inches wide, 18 inches long 
and 15 inches high. It only weighs 5% 
Ibs. The top sheet, or platform, has an 
embossed cover to prevent slipping. 


These new aluminum benches may be 
used to advantage in dairies, breweries, 
distilleries, ice and chemical plants, etc., 
where the employee needs a stool. The 


feet can be supplied with wooden shoes 
or left plain, depending upon where the 
bench is to be used. The manufacturer 
will furnish complete information on 
request. 


Belt Chart 
A NEW handy conversion chart and 


price list for fractional horse- 
power V-belts has just been issued 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company and 
is now available upon request. It gives 
the size and conversion date on standard 


“O,” “A,” and “B” section belts for re- 
frigerators, washing machines, ironers, 
stokers, oil burners, pumps, wood work- 
ing machines, compressors, grinders, 
blowers, and industrial machinery. 


Speed Pump 


FULLY variable speed pump unit 
Ae is sanitary and at the same 

ime compact is announced by the 
Bump Pump Company, La Crosse, Wis. 
Illustrated here, this new unit can be 
furnished with any size Bump Pump in 
either stationary or portable units, and 
is referred to by the manufacturer as a 
de luxe head model. The unit provides 
a 4 to 1 speed variation simply by turn- 
ing the hand wheel on the front base 
of the unit. Special gear arrangements 
within the unit provide for the easy 
change in speed, producing also an 
accurate speed. The gear and driving 
mechanism enclosed wthin the unit is 
all mounted on ball bearings and oper- 
ates in sealed gear cases that are filled 
with oil, providing for quiet and efficient 
operation. Standard motors are used 
without any special flanges or character- 
istics. The various speed ratios and 
speed ranges obtainable are from 86.25 
minimum to 345 maximum revolutions 
per minute in five ranges up to 215.5 
minimum to 862 maximum revolutions 
per minute. 


Dial Scales 
A COLORFUL presentation of the 


important role played by precision 

dial scales in American industry 
has been prepared by the Philadelphia 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, makers of KRON 
springless industrial dial scales. 


This new dial scale story is available 
to any plant operator interested in Jower- 
ing production costs by eliminating the 
“hidden losses” in his materials handling 
program. 





BACK THE INVASION 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Air Disinfection 
MERICAN STERILIZER COM- 
A PANY, Erie, Pa., has recently 
placed on the market a new model 
“Hygeaire” unit for air disinfection. It 
differs from the original model in its 
shape and general appearance, the result 
of its having been streamlined and made 
more attractive to the eye by a new de- 
sign formulated by a well-known indus- 
trial designer. 


This unit of “Hygeaire” System em- 
ploys a G. E. Germicidal Tube to pro- 
ject intensified ultraviolet rays across liv- 
ing or working areas above eye level. A 
scientifically-designed reflector provides 
both optimum intensity and diffusion of 
the rays that are lethal to air-borne bac- 
teria. The unit may be recessed into 
the wall, or wall or ceiling suspended. 

Because more than 85 per cent of the 
ultraviolet energy output of this new 
unit is of the germicidal wave length 
(2,537 Angstroms) it will assist industry 
in combating absenteeism caused by 
cross infection in offices and plants. 

Distribution is through The Graybar 
Electric Company and General Electric 
Supply Corporation. 


ANNOUNCE PERSONNEL CHANGES 





Butler, Pa. — Changes in the Olson 
Dairy management were recently an- 
nounced by company officials. 

C. A. Sweeney, farmer manager of 
the Butler Motor Transit, has been 
named to the position of secretary- 
treasurer of the company and H. E. 
Drickles, Jr., of Alliance, O., is now gen- 
eral manager and dairy technician. 








We'll Be Happy When 


We 


Can Call On 


You Again 


Meantime we solicit your inquiries by mail. 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER © 


NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, 
@ INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS © 
FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) 


Ese Yolk, etc.) 
FOUNTAIN SYRUPS @ CHOCOLATE 
@ DIPPING CHOCO- 


LATE @ IMITATION ORANGE DRINK BASE @ ICE CREAM FLAVOR. 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 
Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Capt. Frank P. Ritenburg 
Sales Mer. 
Serving Overseas 


N OG, INCORPORATED, 


DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


Ensign Bruce H. Ritenburg, Jr. 
Factory Mer. 
Washington, D. C. 
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URGES EARLY PAYMENT 


Blanford Asks Pre-Christmas Settle- 
ment for November Milk Deliveries 


Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of 
the New York Metropolitan Milk Mar- 
keting area, has asked all handlers in 
the shed to cooperate in an effort to 
pay dairy farmers for November milk 
before the Christmas holiday. Distribu- 
tion of the November milk pool will 
bring a sum estimated at $13,313,000 
to nearly 51,000 dairy farmers in the six 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. 

In a letter to handlers, dated Decem- 
ber 1, the administrator pointed out that 
“payment is not due as you know, until 
the 25th of the month.” He suggested 
that “by cutting two days from the pool- 
ing calendar . . ., we ean transform Nov- 
ember milk into cash-in-hand for all pro- 
ducers before Christmas Day.” 

He asked handlers to file pool reports, 


not due until December 10, “as early as 
December 8, or even before.” Handlers 
were assured that, with earlier reports 
enabling earlier figuring of the pool price, 
now estimated at $3.49 a hundredweight, 
payment of producers could be stepped 
into the week preceding December 25. 
He urged handlers reporting from out- 
side New York City to use special de- 
livery mail. 


DAIRY COUNCIL MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.—Secretary A. H. Lauter- 
bach has announced that the twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the National 
Dairy Council will convene at 10:00 a.m. 
January 24, 1945, in Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


——— oe 


FIRE DAMAGES DAIRY 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Approximately 
$10,000 damage was caused by a large 
fire near here recently at the Somerset 
Farm Dairy, Inc. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market 


Guards Their Water Supply 


American troops fighting in every part of the 
world are being supplied with glass bottles of 
Halazone tablets as the government takes 
steps to safeguard their water supply. Manu- 
factured by Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill., one of these tablets dropped into a 
cup of stagnant water quickly kills disease- 
carrying organism and germs. Many of the 
containers used to package these important 
water purification tablets are Duraglas one- 
ounce and one-half ounce bottles supplied by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. In pre-war days, 
Halazone was used chiefly by explorers, camp- 
ers and fishermen. 
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CONCENTRATED MILKS 
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N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
zone in effect in New York City Area under 


by all handlers in figuring returns for Nov.: 
Price Per point 
butterfat 
Class differential 
I In Marketing Area 
II Outside non-Federal.. 
II-A ‘ 





Ii-D 
II-E 


wmrywnrwnwr 


212 

734 

IV-A 796 

IV-B 295 

V-A ° 096 

V-B : -649 . 
+Plus uniform price for November, 1944. 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Area) 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh | 
Cream Cream Cond.Milk| 
56,539 10,282 26,668 
65,682 5,466 29,914 
76,998 2,949 34,287 
97,780 2,984 45,409 
92,593 7,077 41,139 
88,392 5,490 39,065 


to bo 





1943-44 Milk 
Oct 3,696,049 
Sept. 3,642,725 
Aug. ....3,730,212 
July ....3,666,682 
June ....3,690,287 
May 3,705,998 
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| te Mac No. 100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No. 100 —Standard BIS Mixture 
Ne. 103B—All Phosphor Bronze Wire 
No. 103S—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %” Up) 
We Carry a Complete Line of Brushes 
Designed Ezclusively for the Dairy Industry. 


E- Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 








T. JOHNSON CO., ING. 


Manufacturers of Quality Tight 
Cooperage since 1877. Prompt 
service. Send us your inquiries. 








1046 W. 38th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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REFRIGERATING UNIT 


Marion, Ohio.—The Universal Cooler 
Corporation has stepped up production 
for the Quartermaster Corps of a special 
series of 2 temperature refrigerating units 
(4-10° F. for frozen foods and +-35° F. 
for perishable foods) that incorporate new 
design and performance features. 


Factory Manager A. E. Knapp and President 

Frank McNeal, of Universal Cooler Corp., help 

put final touches on the No. 1 Refrigerating 

Unit ‘‘off the line’’ for Quartermaster Corps 

special 125 cu. ft. portable boxes. 

Produced on a 350-foot assembly line, 
which UCC workers named “Road to 
Tokyo” when it first was built to produce 
special 2-temperature units for the Army, 
the new units are for installation in por- 
table refrigerators. These boxes are for 
the storage and/or transportation of 
frozen or perishable foods in Army trucks 
and freight cars, aboard ships, and at 
beachhead supply points. _ 

A pilot model, designed and built by 
Universal Cooler Research-Engineers, 
underwent rigid approval tests at Camp 
Lee, Va. Small, compact and gasoline 
powered, these units are designed to re- 
frigerate 125 cubic feet boxes. All units 
are shipped to prime contractors 1or 
mounting in the portable cabinets. 

ee 


ICE CREAM CEILINGS CONTINUED 


Washington, D. C.—Maximum prices 
now in effect for ice.cream and ice cream 
mix will remain in effeet until December 
31, 1944, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. This represents the 
eighth extension of the temporary price 
adjustment originally issued February 22, 


1943, pending permanent action on the 
pricing of these commodities. 


Amendment 119 and accompanying 
amendments permitted manufacturers of 
ice cream and ice cream mix to reduce 
the butterfat content of these products 
by 2% per cent without a reduction in 
price. If the reduction in butterfat con- 
tent exceeded the 2% per cent, then the 
manufacturers were required to reduce 
the price of ice cream 2 cents a gallon, 
and of ice cream mix 4 cents a gallon, 
for each 1 per cent reduction in the but- 
terfat content in excess of 2% per cent. 


O’BRIEN AND O’CONNOR RESIGN 


Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board and president of Continental Can 
Company, Inc., announced November 13, 
the resignations of Frank J. O’Brien and 
Eugene J. O'Connor, both vice-presidents. 

Mr. O’Brien came to Continental in 
1928 upon the company’s acquisition of 
the Southern Can Company of Baltimore. 
Mr. O'Connor was appointed a vice- 
president in 1943, prior to which he had 
been associated with various departments 
of the company. 








Classified Advertising 


RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additional word. 
All other advertisements, 5e a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, lie extra to cover 
return postace. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 


























POSITION WANTED 


WANTED POSITION as plant superin- 
tendent by married man forty-four years of 
age. T'wenty-four years experience in pro- 
cessing butter, ice cream, market milk and 


milk powder. Dairy school graduate can 
furnish good references. Write Box 773, 
care this publication. 12-M 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Night foreman to take com- 
plete charge of New York City pasteurizing 
and bottling milk plant. State experience 
and salary desired. Reply to Box 775, care 
this publication. 12-M-t.f. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Laboratory Technician, ex- 
perienced in testing whole milk powder, con- 


_densed milk and ice cream mix, at plant in 


Delaware County, New York. Write, giving 
details of experience, draft status, and salary 
desired. Box 777, care this publication. 12-M 





CURD WANTED 


PART SKIM CURD wanted, around 1 
per cent B.f.—for the Italian trade, also 
fresh whey cheese. Write Box 774, care this 
publication. 12-M-t.f. 








SKIMMILK WANTED 


Can Use LARGE Quantities skim- 
milk daily for manufacture into bakers 
and pot cheese—whole year proposi- 
tion. Write Box 776, care this publi- 
cation. 12-M-2 











FOR SALE 


MILK PLANT, New Jersey, modern, 
with two country plants; 550 to 600 cans 
per day. Wholesale, retail and dealer busi- 
ness. Lucrative enterprise. Principals only. 
Write Box 770, care this publication. 12-M 





MILK PLANT, producer, processor, New 
Jersey; 140 head of cows, wholesale and 
retail routes; well established, 90 cans per 
day; 9 room house on property. Price 
$100,000. Write Box 771, care this publica- 
tion. 12-M 


FARM, 140 acres, Middlesex County, New 
Jersey. Producer, processor, latest farm ma- 
chinery ; 90 head of cows; milk plant with 
two trucks and two routes. Sell or lease to 
responsible party. Write Box 772, care this 
publication. 12-M 





HELP WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE of out- 
standing ability and personality to 
represent us to a select group of 
dairy equipment jobbers throughout 
the United States. The man we want 
must be able to represent us in the 
best sense of the word. Knowledge 
of dairy equipment is desirable. We 
will welcome correspondence from 
individuals of outstanding initiative 
and ability. Opportunity and earn- 
ings are commensurate with the 
requirements. 


Girton Manufacturing Company 
Millville Pennsylvania 




















IF YOUR DAIRYMEN 





can automatically during cooling. 


Smyrna 





HAVE WILSON 
YOUR MILK PLANT WILL HAVE A UNIFORM SUPPLY OF 


FARM—FRESH MILK 


HIGH IN QUALITY ® LOW IN BACTERIA 
Wilson ZERO-FLOW Milk Cooler: 


@ Cools TWO milkings Daily FAST... 
flowing self-leveling water-bath ‘‘neck-high’’ on every 


@ Stores ALL Cans of BOTH Milkings .... 
storage with no rehandling of cans. 


Complete information on WILSON SYSTEMS OF MILK-COOLING 
should be in your files. Let us send it NOW. Address Dept. 21. 


WILSON CABINET COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


MILK COOLERS 


. with its patented 


Automatic 


ZERO-FLOW 
Packaged Unit 


Delaware wodel ZF8-HX50 




















December, 1944 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Dacro equipped Milwaukee 
B filler, good condition. Schultz Farm Dairy, 
Rochester, Minn. 12- 

~ FOR SALE—250 ¢ gallon Ultimate Stain- 
less Steel Pasteurizers 12 ft. Internal Tube 
Cooler, 16—1%% in. s.s. tubes; No. 25 Cream- 
ery Package Filler, s.s. bowl; "Ty pit tbe oa 
“NH” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers ; G-76 
Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line Filler, s.s. bowl; 
4, 6, 8 and 12 Wide Soaker Type Bottle 
Washers; Von Gunten Filter, 17x25 in.; 
12,000 lb. Peerless Glass Coated Filter ; 1,000 
lb. two Compartment T. C. Weigh Can; Can 
Washers, 3 and 6 per minute; No. 55 Wau- 
kesha Pump, 2 in., U. S. Varidrive and 2 
H.P. motor; 1% in. Viking Bronze Rotary 
Pump, Reeves Drive and 1% H.P. motor; 
Davidson Bronze Plunger Pump, 
Reeves Drive and 14 330 gal- 





a 





Y% H.P. motor; 
lon Pfaudler Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 
1,000 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Holding 
Tank with s.s. direct expansion coil; 50 to 
400 gallon bronze head Homogenizers or 
Viscolizers ; 7 ft. Copper Vacuum Pan. Write 
or wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 
2-4616. 12-) 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


distributor piper, lower trough, various si 
surface coolers. Three 8,500 Ibs. ting 
steel cheese vats—wood frames, new liners 
never used since rebuilt. Hydraulic hoj 
water operated, better than ton capacityy 
Rice Adams rotary can washer 2-3 minutes 
1,000 pound hanging Toledo dial scale ; 
horsepower Leffel Scotch Marine boiler ‘aml 
stock; 100 gallon viscolizer with mots 
bronze head, hand capper No. 2 caps; ne 
Binks spray cooling tower, 90 gallons pe 
minute; used Bink spray cooling tower, if 
gallons per minute; Meyer-Dumore bottle 
washers, 8 and 12 wide come-back ty 
factory rebuilt; 50 horsepower upright boil 
er; 12 tube 8 ft. 1 in. I. T. cooler; 8 wide 
Heil bottle washer, come-back type; on 
90, either 48 mm. or No. 2 caps, one A.A) 





, No. 2 caps and one Model Cc Mojonnier two 


type L Milwaukee milk bottle fillers; York 
heat exchanger, stainless steel plates ; Per- 
mutit water softener outfit complete : Van 
Gunten milk filters, white metal, 12,000 
lbs. per hour; Winkler worm drive stoker 
practically new, for 60 horsepower boiler; 
Peerless deep well pump, 50 gallon per 
minute at 150 feet; Milk can washer with 
cover replacer, 12 per minute straitaway; 





RETIN VATS 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially 
prevared tin alloyed with Chromium—is 3 
TIMES HARDER than ordinary tin. It can 
be used on practically any metal surface 
except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contents 
in vat or tank positively not affected. The use 
of CROMATIN often saves costly and time- 
consuming repairs, and restores to service 
vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 1 pt. 
$12.00—covers app. 200 sq. ft. 


Rust-Proof Milk Cans with 
E-P Buttons 


| 

| 0 Send 
Replate rusty spots in used cans | 

| 

| 

J 


0 Send. 
—prevent rust in new cans. No @ 
taints or off flavors. 1 button to 


can. Box 25 buttons $5.50. 


























FOR SALE—Used Brine and Ammonia 
Coils, Pipes, Valves, Flanges and Fittings. 
Sunnydale Farms, Inc., CLoverdale 7-1400. 

12-M 

FOR t SALE- -100 gross of milk bottles 
using number 3 caps, at a sacrifice. Pet 
Dairy Products Co., Waynesville, N. C. 

12-M-2 


FOR SALE—Two belt driven 300 gallon 
coil pasteurizers in excellent condition. 
Price $200.00 each. Trout Brook Creamery 
Co., “Concord, Vt. 12-M-2 





FOR 8 SALE—3, 000 gallon Pfaudler glass 
lined horizontal storage tank; 2,000 gallon 
round Pfaudler glass lined truck tank; 7 
in. single cylinder Worthington compressor ; 
5x5 Sterling compressor all complete with 
accessories “and motors; No. 60 DeLaval 
cream separator, complete with motor, 
Pfaudler King milk bottle filler, stainless 
steel, practically new; No. 2 ecappers 48 
bottles per minute; 600 gallon Pfaudler glass 
lined vertical milk storage tank. Direct ex- 
pansion surface cooler, 12 foot long, 8 two 
inch tubes each section—two direct expan- 
sion white metal—one section tinned copper, 


and TANKS 


with CROMATIN 


Ist: BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 
Just mix OROMATIN powder with water 
and apply with brush, like paint. 


2nd: USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wiping produces lustre. 


THE SORENSEN CO. 
4033 23rd Ave., 


South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
pint cans CROMATIN, @ 


$12.00 per pint. 


boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, 


$5.50 per box. 
NAME OF FIRM 
Signature 
(Write address plainly in margin) 


DO Bill 2%— 
10 days 


Dept. M.R. 


300 gallon round Pfaudler glass lined pa® 
teurizers complete. Three sections tinm 
copper surface cooler, eight 1%4 inch tubes; 
Y ton ice field complete practically new, 
1,200 lb. Vane churn complete with motor; 
centrifugal water pump, with 7% hp. motor, 
200 gallons per minute; Worthington cet 
trifugal high pressure water pump with ® 
hp. motor, 100 gallons per minute; steam 
driven Worthington double actifig water 
pumps 31x2'ox4 in. surface coolers, all 
sizes. 4 Cherry-Burrell 150 gallon stainless 
steel pasteurizers—3 stainless steel Cher 
Burrell ice cream mix pasteurizers; U 
brine ice cream freezer, 80 quarts; 2 Illinos 
stainless steel all purpose pasteurizers with 
internal cooler agitators; 3,000 gallon ¢! 
lined Pfaudler vertical storage tanks; 
Damrow overhead automatic cheese i 
tors; Mojonnier overrun tester. Coil 
all sizes; 1,000 lb. Doering Butter Printet; 
400 gallon Viscolizer, removable bronze he 
running in oil. complete with 15 hp. moto® 
Complete 6,000 lb. per hour bottling plant 
now in operation under Board of Heal 
inspection of large city will sell as a u 
or individual pieces. Sam Edelman, 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. W Orth 
2-4975. - 12M 
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